ae 


» WHEN WILL PRICES GO DOWN? 


Special Articie 














OVER THE TOP & THE BEST OF LUCK 





THE COCOA OF HIGH PLACE 
BUT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 


J 


f 






PURE 
REAKFAST. 
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DURO CAMBRIC ...goins....3/I1 
For Smart rocks, Shirts, and 
Children’s Wear 
Garment replaced tf colour fades. DURO ZEPHYR _ ...goins....3/1 
: Smart Checks tor Children's and 
Durability is as much a mark of the Ladies’ Frocks 
DURO Fabrics as is their absolute fade- DURO GINGHAM...go ins....3/1] 
lessness, and the fabric may well outwear Io ee a ne 39 
Y Chtidrven's usts, etc. 
the fa ion. uy 
: DURO PIQUE... ...goins....5/6 
There are DURO Fabrics for all pur- For Tame Sane ee ee x 
2 colours, stripes. : 
poses, as will be seen from the pattern DURO BURWARD 1) 
. ) <O BURWAR go 1 6€ ) 
folder, which will be sent, together with Si Ceestt ied. Gerke Cade 4 ; 
the name of local draper, on application ‘ and Skirts, 
a to the DURO Advertising Offices, DURO SUITING ...goins....6/11 
2 Room 33, Waterloo Buildings, Piccadilly, Eatremely smart for Coat-Fiocks = 
; Manchester. ieee cueeatas , 
+) DURO RATINE ...4 Bis. aan aE 
¥ Dyers and Manufacturers : — ppp vo s. vite, ay 
| & PURGES. rapped & CO. LID. DURO SHIRTINGS FOR MEN Ne 
: MANCHESTER. In all weights ani styles. 
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“7. YOU GAN PLAY THE PIANO TO-DAY 


EN By Naunton’s Nationa! Music System 











T makes no difference whether you have had previous lessons or not 
whether you are 80 years of age or only 8, intee that y M 
can play the piano to-day by this w lerful and > system. There 
are no sharps, flats, or theoretical dit! to wort , and no tire. 
some or wearisome exercises or scal 5 ta ) learnt. Y y correctly 
with both hands at once. No diffi or 1 whateve s 
FAILURE is IMPOSSIBLE 
“You cannot fail.” All y “ t Bandy = t ) e piano with our 


music and play it at onc 
OVER 50,000 PEOPLE ARE PLAYING ‘BY 1, AND ARE PLAYING PERFECTLY. 
If they can do it so can you. /f you ar 








and failed, have given up lear g by th i meth g i ilties 
or if y \u are afraid to begin ecause of the dru ry ; tell y a all al 
this wonderful, simple, rapid and perfect t is a real educator 
The word “ educator’ means ‘to lead out" or ‘‘t 1t."’ It does not 
mean “to cram in.’ Our system draws out the musical powers of our students 1 y first lesson. Ta 
advantage of the offer we wake 1 the coupon below, and b tul f post you will t r tt which 
paaaalie ue 2 ny aie saacell te f our ‘ 
tatement I} ty 1up the delights of the vast re f mu to 3 any year 





of purest ple asure. Wo one need ever say again, “I wish | could play” 3 everyone can do it, to-day. 





SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON 


To the Manager, Naunton’s National Music System, Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 





Reing a reacer THR QUIVER and desiring to test your system, 1 send herewith post rider for 
AND SIXPENCE, im retu r wh please 1 your Special No. 1 Lat 2/6, tt 
w 1 can play them at the first aiso your special Booklet and particulars o vy 1 can a a musician, 
NOT —/ ase Aid im Postal Order payabis to Naunton's National Musee sy m, Lid, 
MAME cccccccvccccccccccesceccsssccteeeeresevcccrecessoreccesescccecosecceccococceseesecsoceces ve ’ 
cS 
DA LE vee N.S. eeces eeeee sees 






















































SCIENCE CONQUERS 






RHEUMATISM LIPS 








ee 
A KE PI Ov ‘3 oo e has cured 
1 ils of Ny eeiied Gout, Backache 
s sand ail uric aci myplaints. It pever 
MO 


a) a 13, Ss 
per x, 0 rect, post free from “URACE 
LABORATORIES, 68 Woburn House, 
Store Street, London, W.c. 


and Tips is a 





on Rubber Heels 


Guarantee of 


QUALITY 

















e T Picture Pal aces 
By UAIriagce, tea) ee 

ai ‘ ld Garr " ¢ tn t’s 

y sitting in F rst enemies Cold Cari Yes, that 
‘ standing a! 1g, our WO then they sneeze or h or shane 

Yes, there they are laces, w and tnt 
Theatres. Offices, Sch o's, or othe 7 pute scomrevery | bes or germs wi chyouand tt eat wage 

see lg y'yvea cold, a nasty Os t micro , S The first sne 
what they are. They vea¢ emt Wt Na tad because it 


out their handkerchief, and,pvery time, they ube of ° Ne eit it up, and | am protected | 


J fine a, 
Nasal Catarr! Cold in the Head, | sect 

All Chemists, 1/3 and 3’-. 
in case of delay, send P.O. 1/5 or 3 3 to 


NOSTROLINE LABORATORIES, 521, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


OSTROL 


reaot MARK —— 














ii 








’ wnyat and b C Gn? t and cul 
our nostrils. That's why | always ¢ nostri 8 ar troune | Nasal of 
| hear. out it con ‘1 put a little into My , * KOS \ all infection at k j strils 
ea i 1e8. i and st 
desir oes me before they can harm Mls 16 Throat, 4! 
les er : 
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S not 
Take 


ch we 
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that’s 
shake 
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YOU CANNOT DO WITHOUT 


FLUXITE 


if you want to make a good 
man, With a tin of FLUXITE pean ot hea. 





there's no need for you to “wait your turn 
when you want anything made of metal repaired. 
Quickly, easily, and at next-to-nothing cost yo 
can mend damaged gas and water pipes, kitchen 
= household utensils, to f all kinds, gar 
jing implements, toy can be made 
aa as new with FL UXITE, Mechanics wil 


b ave FLUXITE because 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


The sar getter XITE Soldet 





its cost In a very short tim last u 
simple and handy to use, Ask your iger 
or Hardware Dealer to show you this outtit 


FLUXITE can be obtained in all Hardware and 
Ironmongery Stores, in tins costing 8d., 1/4 & 2/8 


GET A TIN TO-DAY 








_ 








Si 


Te “FLUXITE” SCL SeaNe SET 


ntains a special “sma tering It : 
P cket Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder with ‘ 
ating metal handle, etc, 1 ] 


Price 10/6. Sample Set post paid United Kingdom 
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THE PELMANOMETER 






WHAT DOES ton 
YOUR BRAIN 750 
EARN {500 
for you. a 

= 





H*s= you ever properly realised 
the fact that in your brain you 
possess the finest money - making 
machine in the world? 


There is practically no limit to the 
income-earning powers of the mind, when 
it is keyed up to the highest pitch of 
efficiency of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater 
efficiency you can put yourself in the way 
of earning twice, three times, four times 
the amount you make at present. 

In every profession, business and occu- 
pation, there is a demand for men and 
women with scientifically trained minds, 


Over 500,000 men and women have 
already been trained to greater efficiency 
by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen. 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day, 

A Course of Pelman Training is the finest of 

ll mental exercises. It develops your mind as 


] 


physical training develops your muscles. It is 


most fascinating to follow and takes up very 
little time. It is taught by post and can be 
followed anywhere. 


THE NEW PELMAN COURSE which is now 
being given is the revised and enlarged Course 
upon which the specialists of the Advisory Board 
of the Pelman Institute have been engaged for 
many months past. The data have been gathered 
in the course of dealing with over halfa million 
men and women of all classes, and the whole 
scope of the System has been considerably 
widened, and its interest for the individual 
student deepened and intensified. As with its 
predecessor, itis nota trainingin any specialised 
technical subject, but a most thorough and 
effective preparation of the mental attitude and 
memory, so that the sphere of technical effort 
may be considerably widened and its utmost 
possibilities realised. 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and Memory 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 


155 Pelman House, 
nee Street, London, ¥ C1, 


HAS B \ Ve wne: Market 












F Burlding. w: Chowpatt i 
WXITE LTD., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, England. ‘ 


Stre t. Durban: Clu Arca te. Ti ran te Temple 
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mongst Sneezes aad Coughs 
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One Evans’ Pastille each as they » out to school, 
one more when they return, an i your boys ana 
girls are sateguar led against the countless germs 
which attack by way of the mouth and throat 

In the lass-room, in t playgroun 1, everywhere 


\ , | 
they are hable to infection take the precaution 


Evans’ Pastilles affor 


EVANS’ festi/les 


An effective precautionary measure against the microbes 
of Influenza, Catarrh, Pneumonia, Diphtheria, etc. 


See the “Raised Bar” on each pastille—a patented mark 
wh ch no other pastille possesses. Evans’ Pastilles are the 
best. and they are worth protecting 
from substitution 


| per tin. from Chemists, or 
post free from the makers 


EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB Ltd., 
66 Manover Street, Liverpool, and : 
60 Bartholomew Close, London, E.C.1, @ 


CO OT SP wee Fes eT ne a 9 PE TT 
en Been Per ee Wevcivd te wale on volts 

















The standard 
remedy for 
over 40 years, 


Gives 
instant re- 
lief from 
CATARRH, 
ASTHMA, 
etc., etc. 


Ch " 
4s. 3d. atin 
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New and Nice — 


Choice Table Dainties- 


made with ease | 
WITH ' 





[Yiu mtree’s HOME MADE 
Simp FEMON € heese 


itainer 


Children love tt 


A choice Table De icy 
The PASTRY-COOK'S | ND and DELIG 
4 Splendid Spread f Bread or Toast 


AS GOOD AS PLUMTREB’S HOME-POTTED MBATS AND FISE 


If cannot procure, write 
G. W. PLUMTRBEE, LTD., Southport, 


for nearest Ace 
a 
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Genuine 


Rupture Cure 
Sent on Trial to Prove It. 
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Don’t Wear a Truss Any Longer. 


After Thirty Years’ Experience we have 
produced an Appliance for Men, Women, 
and Children that actually Cures Rupture. 


almost every- 


Where 








Ise come to us 
fail is where we have our 
Send attached 
and we will send 
llustrated book on 
i howing e 
B Ar an g you pri 
an yf y pe yple who 
ed it and are extremely 
It is instant relief when 
fail. Remember we use 
arness, no lies 
send on trial to prove what 
‘ ue. You are the judge, 
r 4 ing once seen our illus- 
# ook and read it, you will 
a » as enthusiastic as hundreds of 7 
3220 § nts whose letters you can also 
Fill in the free coupon belov 
pues i post to-day. It is well worth 
> your whether y¢ y t 
ndiahinamaall not. 
he standard a 
emedy for 
yer 40 years, Trusses Wer 


At all | 
Chemists I t 
8. 3d. a tin, m. 





omeneiiienn 
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ties- 
h ease 
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ens a4 
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oe 


ME MADE } I 





ats AND FISE I gor it 


+ nearest Ages! 


A Cheap and Infallible Re 


Hig! a 
ay that I f 
er tt tls 
acksr 
me great vi t 
te safe. | vays t il 


LPI tot el 
> | 


Ma 


\ 


am Entirely Cured. 


( 


e No Earthly Use. 


medy. 


Perfectly Cured at 





cutt 
All the 
e very 
te A " 
Our e 
thiy 
nab! tr 


H 


Free 


Brooks Appliance Co. 
(1553), 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


Information 


TEN REASONS WHY 








You Should Send for the Brooks 


Rupture Appliance. 
t is al utely the only Appiiar 
the kind on the market to-day 
it are embodied tl I 


t 


irs. 


ling the f to-day 


I \ 
! 


Remember 


Ceupon. 
» elie 


and 
hat 
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Easily! Quickly ! 
Cheaply ! 


Contains all the 

sweetening, 

and raising properties. 
You can mal 


ent kin ls of 


necessary 
flavouring 


the Rec ip 
given 
y 


SNe 


but 
food. 7 = 
Ask your grocer for this perfect Cake Maker 


J &J. BEAULAH Lp 
- BOSTON, ENGLAND - 





) UT 


THE IDEAL NURSERY DIAPER : 
Harringtons | 
20/-: Squares ris 


Simply Ideal for Baby’s Use and Wear : 


m beautil 
RECOMMENDED BY MEDICAL AND Nupsive 
PROFESSIONS ‘ 
uares, 20 1 H 11/9 
Towels, 11/9 ] 
V anitary 1 1 2 
HARRINGTO> VI 13 & 14 CHEA SIDE. Ee, = 


SU eS 


——ewemeur 


Phillips 
‘Military’ 


SOLES AND te 





> 





make one pair of boots Boou' 

last the time of three. Ss 
OF, ALI I 

o 











DON'T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your gre 

and faded hairs to 

their natural colour 
with 


LOCKYER'S 


\ Sulphur HAIR 
/ RESTORE 




















SULPHOLINE| 








Eruptions Psoriasis | Eozema | Blotohes 
Pimples Roughness | Scurf Spots 
Redness Rashes } Acne Rosea : 
8 emt oA ecialtsts, J. Parres | 
and issold | 
—— | 





ond 


> 
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DRIVE IT OUT! 


DON’T BE TORTURED BY RHEUMATISM 


The only way to get rid of Rheumatism is to 





. drive it out. You can’t do that by dosing your 
TS stomach with drugs or rubbing the skin off your 
» Wage body with liniments. Electricity is the only thing 


\ that soaks right in and forces the poisonous acid 
out of your system. It doesthis gently and quickly. 





\pply the “ Ajax” Body Battery for an hour while you rest. It will fill your nerves 
a vitals wit ‘¥ new life, and after a few months’ application you will be free from 
pains 2 and aches. : ‘ : ee 1 P 

The “ Ajax” is the most successful device for infusing electricity into the body. It 
senerates steady unbroken currents of electric hfe, and sends it coursing through the 
5 ~ 


nerves and blood without the slightest shock (shocking currents should never be 
to the human body). All you have to do ts to adjust the batterv and turn on the ¢ orrank. 

The “ Ajax ” Batt has cured some of the worst 
and other method failed When 
must go out. 


FREE TO YOU. ef se ileal book, which t 


t gn ap 


the 


cases of orden ee alter drugs 
th 0d rhe 


electriclky goes into umatism 
s Ut TSI 


t this book to any 
treatment. So wri 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE (3) 2 "exons vad 

















Guard your Linen from Loss by using 


JOHN BOND'S 
. “CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 


ONCE MARKED — ALWAYS SECURE. 
FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
dere HEVER KIND 18 PREFERRED) 


of P - tores 61,& 1s 






THE PERFECT NEST FOR BABY 


LICHT — COSY — HYCIENIC— PORTABLE 
WASHABLE—FOLDS UP SMALL 








Use J in the Royal Households. 





EASILY CARRIED FROM ROOM TO ROOM 











\ sure shield’ from 
IRISH LINEN DAMASK | drau hts and glaring light 
TABLECLOTHS. No 4 Stained Wont 32/2 
Beautiful floral de yi ia 
oes, size —e 2 ae . .2 “ me 
2 by 3 yds., 32/3; 7 L l. Writ ith 


free Bargain List. 

















HUTTON’S, 185 Larne “land. ae 
te ON’'S, 185 Larne, Ireland A Mew Seected Gislan: wid 
ahi SITET ee AAT {ts ett Se Ti Brass Centre Rod, 
iford Labor 1h c r e c. 
trom te | is Dainty Sample Of | papas 


ut the word 





Blotohes 
Spots 
Rosea 

ts, as P are 
and as 









































No, 3b Plain W 
FRIPPS Gorlet Soap sl acto 
i ; | Car py dra y a 
is yours for the asking, Weite | 
' You will be charmed with it. Yaga 
| Please mention your usual trader's vie ‘ 
All Cots sent 





Free on seven 
days’ approval 


TREASURE COT CO.,11. 


(Dept. M2), 124 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. 


name and address 
MY cstasre THOMAS E 
LTD. £ 


mam 






BROS 
Broad P 
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Coughs, Celds, Influenza, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Catarrh and eee Cough 


Reduce eg Air Ration Below amervee hating 


I her . ft rat 


COUGH CURE - bow 
#5 out 
Sole Proprietors: The Veno Drug Co, Ltd,, Manufacturing Chemist 


you { 13 days without Food, 
CAN +, &% days without Water, 
LIVE | Only 3 minutes without Air, 





a 


—_—- 


reathine } tected, the br ‘ 
fo) If 1 art , 


vow: World’ s Supreme re 


gece 





or Iape-wll AND ones MEBAL AT THE PARIS HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1910, i 
: ) ore rece . 1 i is 7 e 
yng ane pomp Esa. F. R. P.S., F.R.S.L., in Jits b, **Trs fhout the 7 uced mile 
have exfer nfed tn the laborator tth riginal pack 


thewsse af istin practice. . . . In ali ¢ 2 vue @ 


JENO’S UGHTNING © painter 


eS 
ey 


























per tin 


1 |- i eens, 
Cooker on tee Jelly 








= | 





i 1.) 


. FOR saggy preg anease mage GAS OVENS, ETc. 
Ir » 
Y per tin 


wy - 


"The Pony The . Kleenoff Co., 33 St. ‘on at-Hill, London, E.C 3 
















MELVIN S1] 


HEIGHT, INCREASED 
B/e course 


The Melvin i System NEVER FAILS. 
/ Ia ei 7 





°. ;, MATERNITY * 


SKIRTS from 21 - to 5 ens ; GOWNS from 

! 63-to 14 gns; CORSETS, 21 -, 256, 316. 

{ FREE Wonderful Baby Book. i 
nS 90 HOULDSWORTH ST. 


MANCHESTER. = [y? 
LONDON. W 1 47 Duke St 


IN — DAYS. 
BO AY LACES. 


ee 


NO “DIE TING, 
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13, 3+, 








CHILBLAINS § Sciatica, nap ae &e. 


THE “ODDS ON" SPECIFICS CO., LTD. 





{ TheHall-Mark of Merit . 









Cout, Lumbago, 


1 ¢ 


Ghe Sign of Reliability 


e 16. 36, © 8 6, 




















Dep. Q), 36 & 37 Cock Lane, London, E.C. The 
Guarantee of . 
2 i gern aa 2000 BRITISH CHEMISTS tradingasthe} 
UNITED | Chemists | ASSOCIATION | 






























recruit— the 
Drummer 





ONNY enlists the Drummer in his 
playtime army—Mother takes the cue. 
And why? Because she knows quite well 


how often and how easily the Kiddies 
“uniforms” can be given a changed 
appearance. 

With the Drummer in the ranks old 
“kits” are made to look like new ones— 

) ! 

no fuss, but just a simple operation and 
the resu!t is al rica 


DRUMMER DYES 


One Dye for ALL Fabrics—so easy to use 


= \\ 4 M it 
( 1 1 in 
y x Ss 1 

y at ; I 

VI 

Try D 
, 
Tapestries 


Drummer Dyes are sold by Chemists and 
Stores everywhere. An entirely British 
product. 

Write now for Free B 

Home Dyeing” 

W. EDGE & SONS, LTD., 
Bolton 
Ar t 






Lancs 
- F 


U.S.A, 
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GOOD NEWS FOR 


NEURASTHENICS 


THE GREAT TRIUMPH OF CURATIVE 
ELECTRICITY. 








ice f S soot 


Fi m great 1 ary, 





yrOWL 


"AMAZING CURES. 











Free f 


ey 
No agony is greater }7 4 
than the silent suf uy Nia 
fering agony of tne pi 
neurasthenic. The fy | | 
nervesliterally moan py 
orscream with pain. ™ih; | 
Keep your nerves t 
well nourished and je 





fit.” Neglect them jigf' | 
and you suffer an ji | \ 
earthly interno of jpiui 
illness and pain. rid a, 
e Wor 
1 t. Why 
! the | and t 
{ Nerve I ctl 





WHOLE NERVE SYSTEM RE-VITALISED 


° 
} f ym and « y 
N I 1 Pulve Elect 
I td t 1 f lightelect 
‘ lich 
i V k » 
t > system a 
y trical ¢ They r ve the healthy 
di 


They u i assim ‘ ulation, a t 
i ein INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, FLATU.- 
LENCE. LIVER TROUBLES. KIDNEY DISORDERS. 
CIRCULATORY WEAKNESS. HEART WEAKNESS. 
NERVE WEAKNESS. AND ALL FUNCTIONAL 
DERANGEMENTS. 





: ee 
t P a i l 
l 1 ry 
\ i ! {N Force, or w 
NEURASTHENIA (Nerve Weakness). 
1) t th inity a fre I f'AGu 


The Superintendent, Pulvermacher Electrological Insti- 
tute, Ltd., 17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4, 
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Food Value 


T* 0d 


expensive 


to-day 1s so 
that you 
should buy the food 
which affords greatest 
and 
health-buildineg 
A staple food 


such as bread merits 


nourishment 
energy. 


careful consideration 


in this respect. 


oVIS Rous 


bread 
nourishment (valuable 
natural protein) than 
any other bread—and it 


contains more 


1S the Most digestible. 


BB 
. Agonising pain is instantly relieved H 
= when Smedley’s Paste js applied, 
s Its soothing, warming effect reaches a 
= the pain and stops it at once, : 
> Invaluable for : 
a 
= Rheumatism. Lumbago, H 
= Sciatica. Neuralgia, H 
. Chilblains. Bronchitis, ete, : 
= a 
e i - 
, g 
= CMEDLEY¢C: 
al ® 
' 
: PASTE Ui 
4 a 
e 7 : 
- ! I / 5 
~ / ; 
Cas { \] 
a 
Be 
) 
mm Iii I 
% 
nt 5 
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CUBURAERRRMAERSEEl eee 












SANITARY 
POLISH. 

NOTHING IS THE SAME, NO 
HAS THE SAM ] > ESHIN 


SMELL anp ANTIS 


For FLOORS, FURNITURE 
LINOLEUM, &e. oe 
Of all Grocers, Stores, 


Ironmongers. 





\ e RONI 
ig W 
h and re-p 
i 
iM'y 
RONUK, LTD., 
Portslade, Brightor ry 


Sussex 
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MILLIONS of BLADES WASTED ANNUALLY- DON’T 


Ro Cramer 
SHARPENS Strotuier & KEEPS SHARP 
TTE 


MAKES ONE BLADE LAST THREE MONTHS 
OF Cutlers, Stores etc., or Post Free ROYAL STROPPER CO. 56 Kingsway, London WC.2 
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WASTE YOURS 














ALL Peitedht ign 


pes ILD send for interesting 
C ful Re nedie I 














t pa 
King’s Pharm pepo h Road, Hove, Suss 
don't suffer his b k teaches you the remedies. | 

ang harml me Len sive. Save 1 } 
ore he 
HAVE. YOU A DOG? 
If then a means of the Wy eter Hi aed p 
IX POW ERS . , 
i ¢ 1, healthy, hearty ¥ 
Min 
X 
I ec 1 tts 
x o : m ar ler 
etl 1 2.65 ost fre 12 
N 28, from F. H. PROSSER & Fo. Ltd ° ary 
by chemist ents, , Spring Hill, Bu H1NG HAM, oF the 


A wonderful Tonic—— 
BRAIN awo NERVE FOOD 








Exactly suiting the 
need of these 
irying OY aritisn. 
days. - 

For BRAIN-FAG 
DEPRESSION 
LASSITUDE — 


1s. 9d., 58, & 9S., of all Chemists. 
JAMES WOOLLEY, SONS & CO., LTD., MANCHESTER 





























J ewsburye Browns 
Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


You can't pai 
vou ¢ wo help it pure 
ral be f y 
tcth Ss worth a ibe 
Orienta 





— aaa ale 











HAASE RSA ALACRA 





The In Tubes 1/3 
Pots 1/6& 2/6 





o We AES, a 


HEARSE AAI 


/ JOLASECING) ) 


Mouelling educates while it am 
a child to o 


HOME MODELLING OUTFITS 


Complete 1/9, 2/9, 3/6, 4/3, 8/3. 


HARBUTT’S "PLASTICINE Ltd., 


27 Bathampton, Bath. 


56, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.4 
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VENEREAL DISEASE 


A Word of Warning 











Sufferers from Venereal Diseases are strongly 
urged to continue treatment at the same hospital 
where their treatment has been started. Thos 
who shift from hospital to hospital are putting 
difficulties in the w f r own cure. The 
most effective tr¢ can y be given by the 
doctor who is constantly watching the case. 

Ihe administration of Salvarsan—or 606— 
injections against Syphilis may be inadvisable 
unless the previous hist of the patient’s treat- 
ment is known to the doctor; sufferers are warned, 
therefore, not to seek these injections on their own 
responsibility. 

Have patience. It is the only way. Obey the 
doctor implicitly. Do not shift from doctor to 
doctor or hospital to } ital. And if compelled 
to make a change, tell the new doctor frankly the 
whole history of yo ( 

Those are in ar 7 ht or f fy gs) 
corite ain conhidence lor tintormatior na tre 

, ire t NV .( oe okt +, 1 mber 
Vernon Place, Southampton Row, I mn, W.C.1 
markt) the ep pe “ Medical.’ The Natio» 
Cou py neither prescriptions nor drug 

T/ é «nce? fo as tssu the National 
re uncil for Co Wing V é éal Di se mes, @ re- 
spor = ) the G ernment. 
President: Rt Lord § ham. Vice-Presi- 

: hi 1” A.C.F Cy, Ae. 
méeys, I a VU. D, Chairman 

+ Propage 2: Sir M Morr Rt a. 
rr. R.C.S.E. G ral Secretary: Mrs. A. C. Gott 





PLEX tHe DUPLICATOR 





Chancery Lane, London, W.C 


B eaten 
=) and ¢ 





Makes 100 Copies in a few Minutes 
henever you « r Hand 9 
Ty pe 3 M 

A ’ . ty 

I Alt essen 

fo Price 18/- ete 
& CO., (Dept. Q. sou THPORT, 








THE 


CEO. ROWNEY & CO 


(in Valuable 
British 
Possess on _ 


DAHAR 


PENCIL. 





LONDON 








a OF ALL STATIONERS 





FREE 






To Sufferers from 


INSOMNIA 


THE GIFT OF SLEEP 





_Sa4 


“T Cannot Sleep.” 


THE man or woman from wh« is 

is in grave danger. If the down! sness y part 
it may—and, if neglected, w | 
INSOMNIA, t is during sleep tl N 

and rejuvenates the N 


that 


nerve forces If 


restful condition the wl 


serious trouble. 


Shattered Nerves _ 


are an earl ly symptom—-a s« a 
must be done Neglect that warnir 
perhaps mental affection—is not far of Drugs 
cure. They may relieve, but not permane M 
is useless. Nature wants SLEEI 
duced naturally Now 

The Gift of Sleep 
is the title of a bookle ot, wr \ solr 
and experience, which dea 
ind) proved treatment—wit t ' 
which, in a natural, sim l 
blessed sleep. This treatis 
Sleep! L prom . of Hk \e] FREI 
quite free, ar lap t card rl tt 5 
this valuable | k, ** The Gilt S 


MA 


COPSON CARRATT, 9 ‘‘Magnetaire” Rooms, 
10, Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2. 


INETAIRE LT 








HAIR TINT FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR 


t led lr any natural 

‘ ‘ vn, i t- 

It is y it and 

w >: ‘ does 
not t It ist ed by « 

a o a million = pe i 

M al « te ¢ mpanies each 

1 Of 1 Che 

H r 26 the Flask, 

dire HINDI Ltd., 3 
Laber ] | 


Patentees and Manufacturers 
of the World-Famous Hindes 
Wavers. 














sonly 6r 
a 10 


HORTHAN)D 


tbe ur 
t DUTTON’ s ‘BUSINESS COLLEGE 
(Desk 42 ‘SKEGNESS 
Lonfon Branch 92 & 
Manchester Branch 

















THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 


Late “North Eastern” Hospital 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, } 
President: The karl of Sha 


60,000 Out- Patien’ 8 annually 
£20,000 a year expenditure. 
No funds in hand, 


134 Beds always full. 
110,000 Attendances. 
Assured Income under £1,000. 
I y ad 


Inquiry § , for f ’ ‘ 
PLEASE at Es rE 


























cry 
tal, 
cute 
shes 
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Drink Delicious 











ATCHO 


jhe HAIR GROWER 





Vr. Geo. R, Sims’ discovery 1/3, 2.9, 4/6 




















“What a Change!” 


“IT can hardly believe it. 
My skin is improving daily. 
It is firmer, clearer and 
cleaner. And I like that 
faint tinge of colour which 
betokens skin health, I 


hall keep on using Pomeroy 








Skin Food, mever fear.” 


Pomeroy 


Skin Fogdz 








Or ak Chemists 
and Perfumers in 
i/9, 4/-, and 


& y 


S/S Jars. 











Mrs. POMEROY, L-tp., 
2¥, Old Bond Street. 
London, W. 1. 
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Happily Growing 


2 S your baby grows, his food should 
y grow with him—if he is to be 
‘2 thehappy and contented baby that you 
Eq want him to be. THE ‘ALLENBURYS'’ 
@, FOODS are scientifically adapted to 
your baby's growing needs. They 
@ contain graduated proportions of the 
elements essential to his brain and 
body development from birth onwards. 


== MILK FOOD No.1 - Fro 

Ed MILK Fo No. 2 

= MALILED FOOD No.3 From 
Obt ul 1 Chemists 


~ ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., London 
? 
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LON T aE 


aia’ 


THE PHYSICIAN'S REMEDY 
FOR NEURALGIA, 
HEADACHE, RHEUMATISM 
AND INFLUENZA. 


A SAFE AND CERTAIN CURE AND 
SPLENDID TONIC. 
Does not affect the Heart. 
CEPHOS does NOT contain any | 


Antifebrin whatever. 


To be obtained of Messrs. Boots Cash 
Chemists, Taylors’ Drug Stores, and of 











aires all chemists, 1/3 and 3/- per Box. 
¢ If your chemist does not happen t ave it ir 
# stock, send 1/ /- in sta if | 
j CEPHOS, “LTD., ‘BLACKBURN, j 

and they will vl t POST FREE. § | 
* 4 | 
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SUT ee 


TUETULLELTECLLLLLLELP LLP CER ERLLEEULLLELLELOULLLOLLU LLU LiL TT TT 1) 


HERCULES 


Inexpensive Frocks 


for Children 
Look Well—Wear Well—Wash Well 


HERCUL! I 


HES 


J ia Hoyle “He rcules -s, gt 
i. snd tone t bia ina “a 
tty ce le be 
They ca 1 agi - 
urs ¢ ly u ; 
nply th : 4 \ 
happy HI ’ We \\ \ 
a que \Whk 
fE& 3'} 4 
very Hercul a . 0 
t Oe SU ig ] 
a t If any 4 
“Bercules* ~— itl 
arment proves 14 ~ \ 
i is in os f 
i ery 
ge — . 
a nr 
te” ihe 
is - # 
i I ’ ( ‘ If 
JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD.., 


Spinners and Manufacturers, 
» and Shipp 


MANCHESTER. 


PATEL Lh 


(th esa 


ATTVVUU LULL LLELCLLR LULL CLL 
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tinct 


Norwell's 
good shoes. 
outdoor wear and yet are designed on dis- 


rogues 


*Perth’ Brogues are thoroughly 


They are built for strenuous 


ive lines, weigh light, are entirely com- 





fortable and exquisitely finished. 
ness and smartness are 
bined in every model. 
Catalogue, sent free. 


Norwells 
Perth Brogues 


Jrom & 
Ladies’ “Bstaatte’ ’ Brogue 
I Vaws-tongued Brogue i 
favourite ; ford right hard wear t 
no scr. { pper are cut trom 
brow r ‘J y Ked water t dilsh 
Brown, 40/-; Black, 386 


Orders sent post free in Britain ; 
Postage abroad extra. Cuaran ee 
of mo..ey refund d if dissatisfied 











Sturdi- 


ing reniously com- 
Write for illustrated 


= — NORWELL’S 
) ‘PERTH’ FOOT- 
terage «=©WEAR, LTD. SS 
pl Perth, Scotiand. 
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PATTERNS SENT POST FREE 


Good taste is forcibly reflected in the choice of fabrics, such as Casements, Curtains, 
Tapestries, Rugs, and other essentials for decorative furnishing which go to make the 
home what it should be and give it an air of comfort and charm. Therefore, go to 
ALLEN’S and buy the best ; it is always cheapest in the end. Send for patterns of 





Any length 
replaced 
FREE 
if 


colour fades. 


















which fulfils every requirement of interior decoration, and 

is made in an infinite variety of artistic shades and colourings. 

It is DURABLE, WASHABLE, REASONABLE IN PRICE, 
and guaranteed to be absolutely FADELESS. 














Width. Cream. Col Width. Cream. Cols 
Plain Durobelle Casemen | Durobelle Stripe Case 8 
(loth we Slin. 22 to 1. 6/114 to 7 
Db «+ BD ,, Bird ,, l Durobelle Poplins . 50 ,, Glug 86 
D lle? nS} 0, 46 bt robelle Fadeless Madras 
D inVas Casemet | ling, beautiful effects 50 ,, 1/113 ,, 10.6 
Cl " o & Magnificent range of ¢ ton 
Durobelle Fan Tramasks 50,, 56% ,, 76 | and Artificial Silk ¢ 
I) ‘ Ta ries 50 n nts, plai if 
D e Reps and } 3 ) 
Mattir 50 ,, 611 8/11 Du gs f 
As range of Cretonnes, Shadow Tissues, Linens, and 
Taffetas of choice desiens and rich colouring, for Curtains and Loose 


Foreign Covers, from 1/114 yd. Please specify textures when writing for patterns 


an a wr 
olonial 
yo ene Dept. N., Bournemouth. 
Promp!ly Loxnvbon Suowkooms: 188, Sloane St., S.W. 


Executed. : : 
All Post Orders direct to Bournemouth. 


























Nerve Rheumatism 


Helpless Child Completely Cured by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 











Mrs. Ivens, Park View, At y Common, near Atherstone, Warwick 
shire, says :—*" I consider it r y marvellous how Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 
ured my little Doreen. She was about seven when the illness came on. 
All at once she lost power of | rm and leg on the left side, and finally 
her speech went. She was in pain, too, and would cry for hours. ‘The 
trouble was said to be rheumatism of the nerves, and in spite of medical 
advice she w steadily getting worse. Her arm and leg were wasted 
almost to tl ne. 
_ “Asa last hope I tried Dr, Cassell’s Tablets, and I am thankful I 1 
lid. She 1 y regained power, her speech, too, returned, and ; 
ion she w le to go t» school un, well and strong as ever. I ma ld that Dr. Cassell’s 
lablets have cured me also of nervous exhaustion aud indigestion. I used to be too ak to 
ve, but now | i full of lite and energy.” 
Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 
HOME PRICES: Dr. Cassell’s Tablets are the recognised Home Remedy for FREE 
1/3 and 3/- Nervous Breakcown Sleeplessness Wasting Diseases INFORMATION 
The 3'- Nerve Paralysis Anzmia Palpitation he suitability of 
ree b euritis Kidney Trouble Vital Exhaustion bape agi ge a 
EW Neurasthenia indigestion Nervous Debility est. Dr. ( cell's ( 
and r fies Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers and during the M 1 a | 
—— Critical Periods of Life. 
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The advantages of PITMAN’S unique svst 7 of vocational training are brought direct to your 





home through PIT MAN'S POSTAL COURSES 11s given in all essential business subjects ‘an 
courses of training ma elected t nit individes t nent 
Plmans eS) Les 
| 


op k 


BUSINESS SECRETAR/AL AND aN 4 \ C/V/L SERVICE TRA/N/NG. 
ppvcncnccccmemmmem, om 


All commercial subjects are taught, including :— 
ACCOUNTANCY, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, PREPARATION FOR 
PRACTICAL BANKING, SECRETARIAL TRAINING, ADVERTISING, ALL EXAMINATIONS. 
PITMAN’S home students win honours again and again in leading commercial examinat 
All students are introduced to good appointments thr ugh PITMAN’S intluential Situation 
Intending students should wri for Free Booklet “ Home Study—the Key to Succe . 


B 1 1, : 

PITMAN’'S SC HOOL, 221, Southampt on Row, London, W C.1. ee = 

HERD RCRER CRG CREA ORR BR BSCS SE ROR EROS RORSRSRSERESES ooenS . Xe: —————— 
Gor tyme bENGTH—4 °°. MY COMPANION 


eee WED Sy, —WE CO ABOUT TOGETHER 







































fe, o — 
EVERYWHERE 


sl Dr. MACKENZIE’S 


‘ SMELLING BOTTLE 









= fe, Bee i 


His 
Syn 








J rs ™ ORAS The very finest Cure for 

6,600 Yards of Real yyy HEADACHE, HEAD COLD, 
Yorkshire Tweed—ma' 3s \ HAY FEVER, CATARRH, 
b before the last advance in P \ } Dizziness and Faintness 
i price of wor L intwewelahie OF ail ¢ 3 R , 
4 ** NORBECK,”’ Dr. MACKENZIE'S LABORATORY, Cast Le Stree, READING. 








wa at 10/- per yard. . RIFS, 
** AIRLEE,”’ 












at 10/6 per — 












54” wide, made in six new EC | 8 ‘NEW-LAID | 
lours for Spring wear, viz 

~sserigy h. ing we " A FARM EGCS 

Bane, Hose, § Each egg ina separate packet, 24d. each. 
] S na Twe 


You can get an egg 





Jn mo fonaopedion FROM PACKET TO 
GM. see o> || PANCAKE. IN - 
VA Lili ) Any length cut. ONE MINUTE, >... ; 


Send for Free Patterns No. 66, and or an egg trom a packet to ~ 













compare quality and price, and prove anv cake in the same time. 
that they are REAL BARGAINS. Sati Seed ella aeiaaiiiai eirate ix desi 
WEST RIDING WEAVING co.. we wid (asi you where you have yone wr eng. 


EGG PRODUCTS, LimiTep, 


11 AIRE STREET, LEEDS. VINCENT P yh 












































HOPE 


for Sufferers 
from Epilepsy 


“T had shut the door against 
hope. There was apparent 








oom for it in my For 
epilepsy had me firmly, and an by . 
as it po nee hopeless! ly, in its hee, 
grip. My people were all 
orthodox—some of the family are themselves well- 


known doctors, keen on upholding the dignity of the 
rofession. 

“Yet it was after all a doctor who opened the door 
f hope to me by giving me Gilbert Dale’s wonderful 
ttle book. ‘Epilepsy: Its Causes, Symptoms, and 
Treatment.’ He bade me read it carefully, and profit 

if I could, and if I dared.” 
Truth, in its issue of a few years ago, speaking of 
he Dale Treatment and its originator, said: ‘‘l am 
that he is perfectly honest and conscientious, 
hat no one need hesitate about trying his treat 







0 where orthodox science is of no avail; and 
unately, there are many cases of epilepsy where 
oc 


His deeply interesting book, ‘‘ Epilepsy: its Causes, 

Symptoms, and Treatment,” containing results from 

Wr. Dale’s methods, and published at 1/- net, will be 
sent post free for six penny stamps by 

MR, GILBERT DALE, 69 Bond Strect House, 
14 Clifford Street, London, W.1. 























FURNISH 


DIRECT FROM MAKERS. 
Full Catalogue (No, 38) post free. 
SPECIAL VALUE. 


s SOLID FUMED 
OAK BEDSTEAD, 


Iatpre 





£2196 
OVERLAY MAT- 


TRESS, BOLSTER 
and PILLOW to fit 


£115 0 
457. FUMED 


moulded s 





SOLID OAK BEDSTEAD, 
wept top 6 ins. X Ott. Oins., 


Ta 41 
£4 19 6 
TT bY 
“ 


HAE) 
{ a a 
ro 


Pe 
S\N 


SoS 








430. CHESTERFIELD SETTEE in Art Tapestry, 
£8 19 6 


- BEDROOM SUITES, etc. etc. 


ALEX. LE FEVER, Ltd. 


230 Old Street, London, E. C.2. 


Established 1842. 


Opposite Tube Station. 
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The Home 


Write for PARTICULARS (please 


EXPLAINED in 


THE QUIVER 


HOW TO GET INTO 
THE MOTOR TRADE 
where 
ndnincterttinnincdaled REIGNS 











our FREE 
3;0OKLET, 
of Engineering offers you or your 


‘Training in every Branch of Motor Constr 


iction, 


M.S.C. Institute of Automobile Engineering, 


14 HOOD STREET, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Mentioned } 


House of Comm 


y the Ministry of Labour in th 
Appointed by the Royal Automobile Club in 1917. 
The only Motor Engine te in Great Britain. 
Comfortable Board-Residence « 





for Country Pupils, 


mention this paper) to- 


PROSPECTUS and 


on Practical 


is 








LAROMA 


should be i 








Bottles Z’e trom Chemists, or st free from J. 3 
BANNERMAN, Chemist, 28 Newington Road, Edinburgir 








ee Pens 
Queen MARY PEN 


Price 9d per box 
Made ot the finest white 
metal. This beautiful pen has 
received the gracious approval 
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THIS 


UMBRELLA 


photographed before and 
after repair, is an example of 
what can be done in the Stan 
worth workshops. 

A complete wreck fn tt 
first picture, the second s 
the poor “ patient” after being 
repaired and re-covered © 
the famous Stanworth “ De 
flance”’ Silk Union. 


Send us your 
old Umbrella 


(to-day, together with P.O. for 
7/6, and it will reach you per 
return of post, looking as fre 
as on the day you first: pur 
chased it. Postage on Foreign 
Orders 1/- extra. 

A pest card will bring! you our 
lilustrated Catalogue of Stan 
worth “ Defiance” Umbrell:s 
and patterns for re-covering & 
umbrellas from 5;. upwards 


STANWORTH & CO. 


Morthern Umbrelia Works, } 
BLACKBURN. 























DELAINA | 


~ NON-FADO FABRIC | 


The fashion for the coming Spring and 
Summer is Stripes, and in Delaina you 
will find a wide variety of striped designs 
suitable for Dresses, Blouses, Shirts, 
Pyjamas, etc. The colours are guaran- 
teed fast. It washes splendidly, and 
is therefore ideal for Children’s wear. 
Lightweight, 31 ins. wide, 2/6 per yd, 
Heavyweight, 29 ins. wide, 2/9 per yd, 


Ly thesioe Vl 





thi th Vl 





Ask your Draper to show you the 


NON-FADO ZEPHYRS | 
31 ins. wide. 


for Blouses, Dresses, etc. 
Stocked by all leading Drapfers. Should any diffi- 
culty be found wm obtaining, write for patterns to 
NELSON TEXTILES, LTD., 
od Hanover Square, W.|, 


NS 
N 
N 





X 
SENN : 
TWINS SIGs oe anv cee RIV 
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general public. 


Each branch carries a fully 


Further, the principal branches of 


and convenience of customers. 














representative 
proprietary medicines, and an excellent range of high-quality toilet pre- 
parations, sick-room necessities and surgical supplies is also maint: Lined, 


182 REGENT 
112-118 


| APerfect Chemist Shop 


,. ACH branch of Boots The Chemists is “a perfect chemist shop 
—planned on modern progressive lines 
to efficiently meet every need of the medical profession and the 


and thoroughly equipped 


The prescription department at each branch is under the direct supervision 
of a tully qualified and experienced chemist, and is fitted with everything 
necessary tor accurate and reliable dispensing. 


stock of the best-known 


300ts The Chemists contain other 


departments that experience has proved to be essential to the comfort 


CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES 


STREET, W.1. 
EDGWARE ROAD, W.2. 
555 Branches in 


1 n and Cou 
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A TUB OF CLOTHES WASHED 
WITHOUT SOAKING, 
IN 4 MINUTES Boitinc tr RUBBING 
The Patent “SWIFTSURE” Va nw 
Coal ar i soap, and the clothes trom wear and t 
oiling. SOaKIN gorrub ing, 
the ep st 
SOLID 
COPPER, 3 dv ast 
al ifeune. 
prea B Sent 
sure” Washers in 
u.e in the Navy, 


London Hos- 
oa, Laundries, 










The Patent 


‘SWIFTSURE’ 


Vacuum ClothesWasher 
with the wonderful 
B A L Ls Rs A L Vv E. 


ALL -VALVE.  —~==" TRIAL 
SEND NO MONEY 


Our Guarantee: Shouid the werent eee ee or 
AC “A mia HER t mect r va AYS’ 
FREE T AL vou have sir sly t noes 1 1 d ve Pay 
CARRIAGE BOTH Wass If vou find it all we wy 
then send us 186, the cos This is a fair offer. and we could r 


afford to make it unless we were confident you \ 

allweclaim. List and scores of unsolicited Testir 

Barrie VACUUM WASHFR in 
Duke Street, LIVERP 


ent post free. 


co 31), 














Instantly 
Kills Pain 


0 ne tone h of Vikwik and you can fe+! the 
2 g ism, Gout, Sciatica, 








2 st Bruises, et 
et AK is pain—gives new 
life to t ortured limbs and aching muscles. 
Doctors support and r mmend it. 
Vikwik f ment can be obtai f i 
rots ( . 1 all Ch ts at 
d Be pe rbot wr direct, } free 
ey 





VIKWIK COMPANY, Desk 58, 27 Store St. 


, London, W.C.1- 





LINIMENT 


The New Parent 


um SOUND DISCS 





completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
HEAD NOISES, no matter ot how long 
standing. Are the same to the ear a 


glass are to the eyes. Invisible, com 
fortable, Worn months without removal 
} 


planatory Pamphl+t Free. 


THE R. A, WALES co., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





EACHS 1920 





CURTAIN BOOK 


SEND FOR THIS NEW BOOK 


“IDEAL H ME DECORATIONS,” 


Post Free. 

Nets, etc., new styles, 

tractive desi 

Peach’s Seeene Ranmeetek Hem and 

Contrenet Curtains. 

“THE WFAVE THAT WEARS.” 

Muslins, Casement Curtains and 

Fabrics, Cretonnes, Household 

Linens, Hosiery, Underwear etc. 
ears’ Trustworthy and Dependable Values 
DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS. 

: Send for this Book TO-DAY. 

S. PEACH & SONS, 120 THE LOOMS, NOTTINGHAM, 







Curtains, 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


should wear “healthy” Corsets, and the “ Natural Ease' 
Corset is the most healthy of all. Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health 


THE 
a The Natural 


OF Ease Corset 
HEALTH - Style 2, 2, 


ae | , o/11 pair 


‘ostage abroad extra. 





Complete with 
Special Detachable 


Suspenders. 
. > Stocked in 
7 all sizes 


from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps, 

It has a short (9 inch busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


The History of the Health Corset may be set 
out in a few lines—it is founded on Science, 
improved by Experience and beautified by 
Art; its perfection is the l 











result of the « 
operation of the Artist and the Expert. 





These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, g etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break, ers, Actresses, and Invalids 
= find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect treedom. All women, espe , 
housewives, and those employed in occupati ns demar 
constant movement, appreciate the Perec 
Corsets. The “y yield free! a 

body, and whilst giving | 1 
comfortable Corsets ever worn, 


SEND FOR YOURS TO: BAY: 


No goods ser , burt 9 
re mned if dis itt 
Catalogue sent with Corset. 's cy ur Posia 
Orders and ma 


















HEALTH CORSET COMPANY. Room 99, 
Morley House, 26-28 Holborn Viaduct, London, 


E.C.1. 
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for 
FABRICS 
fall of 
feminine 
chara! 





JSextures the 


almost fairy-like in their 
woven wonder, should be 
washed with Lux, the 
gentlest washing prepara- 
tion in the world. The 
garments you might hesitate 
to buy because of their 
delicacy can be worn over 
and over again without 
losing any of their original 


Buy a packet to-day and use according to direc- 
tions. There is no substitute for Lux in washing 


Crépe-de-Chine. Chiffon. 


Cashmere. Delaine. Muslin. Voile. 
Cretonne. Georgette. Silk. Woollens. 
Cambric. Hose. Sateen. Zephyrs. 


LUX WILL NOT HARM A SILKEN THREAD. 


Packets (two sizes) may be obtained everywhere. , 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. * as ase “i * 
Lx 178-23 2 : , 
|" LLL LLL lg liiiuiidi¢ddilfi¢g¢ggqgqggigeclsa 












beauty and charm if only 
Lux is used. With a bowl 
of hot water you can 
quickly whisk the pure 


Lux flakes into a rich ‘por 
creamy lather which safely gS 
cleanses the daintiest gar- md 


ments. Lux coaxes rather = A 
than forces the dirt from gp, 


fine fabrics, 


Lace. Tulle. 
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Here are three special features for my next issue :— 


1. £2,000,000 GOING BEGGING. By A. C. Marshall. 


The Story of the Prince of Wales’s Fund, together with 
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suggestions for the disposal of its huge surplus. i 

2. CHILDREN AND THE BUDGET. By Stanhope Sprigg. §& 
In April the new Budget will be introduced. Willit make © 
things easier for the man with a family P © 

() 


3. WHAT YOU CAN DO TO BRING THE COST OF 
LIVING DOWN. By Alexander J. Hemphill. 
A really practical contribution to a vital problem 


+ There will also be a fine selection of stories {) # “f 
’ for Easter reading. 
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Now ¥s your opportunity for acquiring really high-grade 


Secondhand Furniture at tempting price Therefore you 
eel tke advantage of the a ent offer of Jelks and Sons 
to call and inspect their exceptionally fine stock in all th 

classic styles, Anti is diaien 1 tor leisurely inspection 


in the vast showrooms, which cover an area of over 250,000 


square fect, CASH or EASY TERMS 








: Whatever you require, 
either for din m, 
tear on, hall, or « raw 

t n, you wall fir 
Jelks’.. The quality « 


Removals by Motor Pan- 


Seccacachioans j technicon to any part cf 
the country. Estimates free. 
BARGAINS ON Prompt attention to country 


EVERY FLOOR orders, 


“ W. JEL KS SONS, 263-275 Holloway Rd., 
& London, N.7. 


"Bus, Tram, or Piccadilly Sebo to the door. 
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COCOA 


his is the tin that guarantees 
the quality and purity of the 
contents. It contains Bournville 
Cocoa, popular for its flavour and 
famous for the fact that it ic - 
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SAFEGUARDS HEALTH 


The Best Remedy Known for A true palliative in 


COUGHS, COLDS “352 
5 DS TOOTHACHE, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, RHEUMATISM. 
Acts like a charm in Cuts short attacks 


DIARRHCGA, COLIC of SPASMS, 


HYSTERIA, 
PALPITATION 


and other Bowel Complaints. 





Always ask for a 


“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 




















Sold Everywhere by Stationers , ” . . 
and Jewellers The best friends of the ‘‘ Swan”’ are its oldest friends. 


Who are they? Business and professional men (and 
women) in all ranks of life who have used ‘‘Swan’’ Pens 


. 106, 12/6, 15. -, 


21/-. 30 - for periods up to 25 years. They have proved by 
Write for Illustrated constant daily use its unfailing reliability and given it a 
Catalogue —— Free. 


place among their most cherished personal possessions. 


_MABIE, TODD & CO.., Ltd.. They are not numbered by ones and twos, but by 


thousands, tens of thousands. Every buyer can count 


oe rs upon getting the same service from any ‘‘Swan”’ 
s, } es s ey, Tc aia set 
Cape 7 7 as every “‘Swan'"’ is guaranteed. 
Weston Stree: < 3 \ H 
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A complexion that appears clear, fresh and natural is as 


modish gown 
dress. 


watehful care. 


repeated advice is to avoid made-up cosmeties and to use only pure ingredients. 
aids to beauty which I reeommend are simple, and if not already at hand, can be procure: 


any reliable chemist. 


let me advise you to insist on having the original ingredients and not to aecept som 


preparation instead. 


About Shampoos.—T'’o quote an eminent London 


beauty specialist: “The slimy egg cannot dis- 
solve the scalp impurities, but only adds to the 
trouble by completely choking the pores with 
animal matter.” The substance sticks, decom- 


assume a dead, 
every word. 
Try the 


poses, thereby causing the hair to 
‘dull colour.” 1 heartily endorse 
Avoid eggs (and soap too) on your hair 


delightful preparation made by stirring a tea- 
spoonful of stallax in a cup of hot water. It will 
bring out new beauty possibilities in your hair, 
will clear and prevent dandruff, and leave that 


fine fluffy 
remove 


eflect so 


exce 


much sought after It also 


s oil or greasiness 


Complexion Secrets of an Actress... In a recently 





issued volume bearing the above title, the author 
suys “Continual ust f grease, | ts, rouge 
and the like, has complexion, My 
skin was colourk coarse and pun 
tured with large pore erica I heard of 
the virtues of merco my first experi- 
ence with this marvell substa convinced 
me it was more valua in all the cosmetics 


combined Ni 


wheneve 





omplexion begins 





to go wrong, 1 get a small quantity of mercolised 
wax at the chemists, spread on thin layer of it 
before retiring ishing it off in the morning 
The wax, after a fe h ay itions, scems 
literally to absorb the n iticle, when a 
brighter, healthier, younger |] king skin appears. 

Face Fuzz.—Mary women know } to remove 
superfluous hair temy I but to banish it for 
ever is quite anotl matt As irds depila 
tories, I must Ly t t there are very few good 
ones Phey nearl ll irr te the skin and even 
then ! rhs tem] ry relief Powdered 
pheminol acts in a onderful manner, and the 
recommended treatment is designed not only to 
immed ely remove tl} u } <4 te also 
i tt ently de y 


Scanty Eyebrows and Lashes.—What a 


xpression can b ven yan othe 


More attention should be given to keeping 
The face, constantly exposed to wind, dust, fatigue and strain, requires regular 
One great cause of complexion troubles is the frequent use of greasy, 
preparations whieh elog the pores and prevent the natural throwing off of waste matter 


If he has not what you require, he can easily obtain it 








The Magic Art of Beauty Culture 


SOME HOME RECIPES. 


By MIMOSA. 


necessary to the smart wor 
the skin “ fit ’’ than to the 


nan as a 
details of 
] and 
inactive 
My 


The various 


l fro 

for you. Only 

made-up 

of either, as it is practically impossibl » keep 
the lids tightly closed when treating the S 





Mennaline has the advantage of being perfe 












harmless, and at the same time a } thy stimu- 
lant to the hair follicles. Its use tends to darken 
the new growth which presumably is what st 
women desire. 

Is Powder Necessa~y?--I say emphat 
No! There is a simple lotion which can be easi 
and cheaply made at home, and 
same time both effective and benet lL to the 
complexion Cleminite is a spl is 
for face powder, which is at the 1 of many 
complexion troubles Get abou l i 
the chemists and dissolve in four t : nfuls 
of water. The result is a fine clear liqu 
instantly gives the face, neck ‘ 
peach-like bloom of perfect healt There is 
nothing to equal it for greasy ski 1 
result lasts all day lon inder the ng 
conditions Iry it for the ne 

Falling Hair.—How often one hea 
“TI have tried everything on the 1 t i my 
hair comes out in handful Not s sing 
either when you come to think it H 
tonics to be eflective must be fre 8 
no earthly reason why every w 1 t 
make her own lotion at home l t vere 
table tonic I know of is made by 1 ng a packet 
of boranium with 3-pint of bay 1 nd Zz 
sufficient water to fill a half-pint bottle This 
lotion rubbed briskly into the scalp sets the hair 
roots tingling with new life, and yw if per 
severed with, give you back r I g 
glory.” 

For Pale Faces.—Some folks are naturally pale 
and I see no harm whatever in addi | 
colour to the cheeks if so desired R 
ever, is always obvious, and to peoy p refine 
ment somey t vulgar Ther is as star 
however, known as powdered ¢ i } 
gives a perfectly natural olour, and 
same time defies detection Apply a litt with 
the finger tips You will be pk ] it the 
result, I feel ir 
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How the weather changes: snow 
and frost, rain and sunshine, fog 
and wind: how rapidly they suc- 
ceed one another! Is there any- 
thing to beat the British climate ? 

No, seriously, no. The British 
climate, with its rapid variations 
of heat and cold, wet and fine, has 
produced one of the hardiest, most 
adaptable races on the face of the 
earth. Our nation has encircled 
the globe, and owes most of its 
success to its much-abused climate. 
We complain of the rain: ask the 
Manchester cotton manufacturer, for 
instance, what he owes to the moist 
climate. Even the complexions of 
our women folk owe their freshness 
to our ** deplorable” climate! 

Are not our greatest blessings 
sometimes the things we grumble 
at most? Shall we not, then, leave 
off complaining—and give thanks? 


Weather 
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Pawns of 
the Sea 


APTAIN 


WILCOX 1 I were in 


deck 5 sy hie ‘ nek a 
n. v —" , ! | 

s a cargo boat | 1s 1 

r, so we we 1 Oo 





The skipper was of the 


solid type, 
1 alike as a navigat and 


men, never in any dang f being taken 
for | it e—in ily sure—ot 
ett \I le Ve I perturbed 
He wv ery | oO kind a 
egret T I I T r 





lack t f na stear 
he ne! I ) i mile ot 
ae n Phen he 
ne 1 se] 
\\ n are opens 
thin n } to 
hen t s to I he said 
; = el , 
Ps then ’ I eves ‘ 
the distant 1 ] IT 
st. one w vn 
and about the « \ ‘ 


ai T \ tT t = 
S ¢ 
T} hams +f 
times,” | ] Vor I ’ ely f 
rcon been on 
float y mir But I ¢ p 
nnectior 
os 
Yo < nm 
} win f rT } } 
( R | 
nut ( t y hir 
I t + i the ‘ 
t ly 
Cha’. v4 
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A Story of Salvage—and Lave 
By 
H.. P. Holt 


Tim Quent’s kids are something to 


8 t 

ite |] about I'm a father myself, 
nd we don't usually think as much of othe 
people’s kids as we do of our own; but 


I'm willing to admit that, next to my three, 
Quent’s five form t 





he finest collection 


Capn Quent is a veat than me. 


1 used to be mate in a ship when he was 


oldel 


ister of her. Chat’s how I first ran up 

rainst him. We traded between London 
and Las Palmas, and he had a girl in 
house at 


"= ] 
Fook 1 ip to her 


[Twickenham one dav and introduced me 


sprang t m re as a surprise, and th n 
is though he half expected me to 


n mv knees and worship her. Some 
fellows get it that wav, vou know. The 


in rises and sets, for them, on the front 





hands and play 


is mine’ on the 


t! bre \ r tingers down to your toes 


: \ shook hands with het 
i SOT ething I agnetic about he 
lr knew anv other girl to possess 
\V I n } to the ky n Jit 
I t \r f course, I t 


Ci s that 1d met at th 
Nort S : 1 know, when 
n a ( I i Sx. vou an 

hat isn’t ay nt to the others 

\nd I two things. One was that voung 
Ker Ss a pretty serious rival in the 


Bessie wasn't what 


unbalanced with 


Juent. \ <now what sailors 
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nose all 
advantage. 
‘Well, I didn’t bother my 
much 
all I 
a bit puzzled by Jim’s contid 
tied uy i 
and old man 
to lose his leg. He'd been 
and Jim was third mate un 
day Northrop fell 
ot Bengal, where the water's f 
The 


after him, 


her 


, because I was dead set 


vere 


captain coul 


as a man-eater nipped the s 
otf at the knee. Jim splas!} 
frightened away the sharks ti 
both rescued. Tt skipper « 
sea again, but h L1V¢ 1, and | 
life to Jim; and presently it | 
on me Nat acc I 1 1] } 





out for young Kendall, who wv 


a man and better viz tl 


the time, which gai 


could about my profession; 


que 


aptain, 
} On: 
the 4 

harks 





«i i dit 
narra ( 
I t ¢ bout 
n and, 


lways 
ll would 


handsomer 


tion t 


See if 
Jim,’ s 
enougn 


he s 1id 
know | 
troul ; 
being t 
h wan 
while |} 
towit 
rr 


{ 
I « 
r 
I 
fat} 


xl 
ns a 
’ 

Was 





horse 
it, g 
Chen 
’ : 
n 
at 
i ote 
\ 
i 
S 
Ol n 
t hits 
aa 
t } 
YS 
n 
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PAWNS OF THE SEA 











“* There wouldn’t be a hand- Drawn by 
€. S Hodgson 


omer couple in all England’”’ 


I'd have to take her on to England myself, “He didn't seem to be in such awful 
his back was terribly painful and he pain, and I couldn't understand it, because 
ightn’t live if it wasn’t looked after imme- ] knew r owners were a_hard-bitten 
diately, a rding to the doctor crowd, and Jim would stand a good chance 
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of losing his bert! 


But presently he 
he was after. 


Kong had put 
j her 


ported that 





She needed anoth 


and the pav wa 


Was arawing, 





the vessel's agt 
on, and all he 
exe . tor get 

fu It wor 





trips before. 
‘We l stal 


wondering how 


girl had a free hand 


ee 
clearing the decks 





sworter that stru 


sound in wind 





pretty 























High Prices: Their 
Cause and Cure 
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How Prices have Risen 
w t 
n 
r ] 


By T. E. Gregory, B.Sc. 
(Econ.), F.S.S. 


(London School of Economics) 








nd ne | > in tl years witl 
() < = f Lhe Vs 
Cereals and meat which cost 100 in 1901-5 
st in October, 1919. _. : » 282.4 
Other food products which cost 100 in 
te5 cost in October, 1919 . ‘ - 270.3 
Textil vhich cost roo in 190!*5 cost in 
( er, IQID 4<4 
Minera hich cost 100 1 1901-5 cost 
In Octo Re ) : 
\ group of miscellaneous goods which cost 
) in T90I-5 cost in October, 1919 
\ver » of all the above which cost 100 
in I t in October, 1919 ‘ 3c 8.9 
Three Times as Much 
lV} \ pl Se They h; 
to nearly 3,5 times 


« Ora, 
7 Y ) } 
T s in October 
1 } n ( matte 
l } i VN not be 
\ to 1 st? f 
t tele ¢t 
1 
> t 5 tw nw 
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The candle is being burnt 420 
al both ends. Whilst prices are 490 
rising, guality is falling off $80 » 
For instance, railway fares ar 3 
now 50 per cent. higher than eat 
they were; that is, the index rise 

is from 100 to-150. Yet what 


we are paying for is not a fairly 
comfortable journey, but a 
wretchedly uncomfortable one. 
And so with other commodities 
too. Against this must be set 
the fact that, owing to the bread 








subsidy and controlled prices, = 
; : 200 | 
some articles have been costing | 
us less in money than they | 
would have done otherwise. 160 } 
140 | 
£1 = 7s. 84d. “s |} 


Before 


some of the major 


we go 


on to explain 








causes of this 
rise we must spend a moment or 


No. 1.—Prices on to |! 

two in realising its full implica- Jan. 1, 1914, com- profits as p 
tions. If we put it into terms of pared with prices been one 
a single pound, it means that in in October, 1919 1 very i 
1919 every pound bought less take up t 
than it did in 1913 o1 July, 1914. Sut lo pu down all t 
how much less? That requires only a to the “profiteer 1 ‘ I 
very simple calculation. The net result is fectly obvious facts I 
that to-day a pound buys what 7s. 8id of pre-war business Of 
would have sufliced to buy ir. January, 1914, be true that busine ! I 
taking wholesale prices for all the com willing to squeeze tl r 4 
modities in the table. In 1914 prices they re before, i. 
actually fell from 119 in January to 116 in been a change of “bu 
July, so that if we « ympared July with last a time of rising pric: ( 
October we should get an even worse result rise has been goin on f 
than this. Every pound is worth less in people’ of wl 
terms of goods than it was; in other words, pri ( 
the purchasing power of the pound has bsurd to t that 
fallen and the purchasing power of goods fair 7 e i th 
has risen. Goods which would only have ibi t | 
brought in £119 to their owners, could in Val La littl nad 
October last have been sold for £310 to shortage and ¢ 
People buying the goods W vuld have got e » cha ‘ 
for £310 what they could have got for £119 isk why the wa 
in July, 1914. a one kn that a 

We see, then, that a r of price being char and 
means that goods are m< valuable charged, even int ( 
than they were before, since they brine in tribuna to |} ] 
more money to their own nd mor aner' ! 
less valuable to its owner than it is before 
because it buys him less goods. This doesn't War_not the Sole Explanation 
mean that people don’t value their money as Now, there is a definite id } 
much as they did befor n ense that vague statement that 
they aren’t very glad to gt h as they om a : W, 
can. What it does mean is that, having got things 1 
it, it will yield them less per pound, in the s this fact t 
way of goods, than a pound would have voracio. 1 I 
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ee while. 





done in 1914, and ll Ie 
than it would 
1900. 

Now why is this \c 
as we entcr into t ¢ 
planation we 1 t wit nui 
ber of guides wl ‘aoe x 


eering,” 
man,” and, 1 

perhaps, ‘1 

pens that 

things for ou How t 
shall we set 





What about the Profiteer ? 
If 


war, 
high because of 


} 
would 





had, efore the 


someone 


told us 




















HIGH PRICES 





of their generation as soldiers and compel- 
ling an enormous diversion of labour-power 
to the satisfaction of their needs. That 
there was a great shortage of goods during 
the war owing to this diversion is of course 
quite true: that the chaos which the war is 
leaving in its wake impedes production still 
is also true. But we have had a cessation 
of hostilities in the major areas for over a 
year: a large part of the British and Allied 
armies are demobilised, and though re- 
corded unemployment is very low, prices 
are higher now than they were in the month 
t the armistice. Clearly “the war” cannot 
be the sole explanation. 


—nor Labour 

Now as to the argument that “Labour ” is 
responsible. Hours have been cut down, there 
has been a deal of unrest, and there is a 
eneral suspicion that “output has fallen 


of.” Shorter hours, it is nowadays or 
ight to be nowadays unnecessary to state, 
re not necessarily a cause of reduced out- 


put at all) and are in many cases a means 
of increasing output, and it is preposterous 
to argue that output has fallen off 
so much since 1914 that prices are 
34; times what they were. We 
must therefore seck the explanation 
elsewhere. 

Let us return to the almost for- 


, , 
tten fact that we were bothering 








n 
bout “the high cost of living” 
even before there was a war to help 
is forget to think. What was this 
pre-war rise in the cost of living 
jue to? abour unrest in those 
day was largely and= rightly 
ributed to “high food prices, 
1 as in those bygone days a 5s. 
week 1 was regarded as a 
_ a nary | : 
it this pre-war trouble down to No. 2 
W s.”’ The world’s production 
1 exceed d all previous reco! Is 
the bo« m period which cul- 
ited in 1913, so that it was not falling 
output which o¢ i ned the rise We must 
seck some ot! xplanation. We find it in 


ency of the world. 
ader gets angry, let me 
an illustration which may 
ar, If two little boys stand 
window, each with a penny 

buy things with, what 


if a benevolent passer-by 





of them a second penny, 





: THEIR CAUSE AND CURE 


supposing they are debating which of them 
shall buy an unpriced ton in the window? 
Both can now offer twopence for the top 
instead of a penny, and the shopkeeper gets 
twice as much for the top as he would have 
done before, but only one boy can get the 
top, and only one boy would have got the 
top if both had had one penny instead of 
two. 


Money versus Goods 





Now we all, in the modern world, buy 
tops and everything else with money. It 
all of us together get more money and start 
buying things with that money, we won't 
get more things unless the quantity of 
things goes on increasing as rapidly as the 
money does. The more rapidly the quantity 
of money increases as compared with the 
quantity of goods, the more rapidly prices 
wili rise. 

Before the war the basis of the monetary 
systems of the world were gold and silver. 
In all the Western world the only metal 
that seriously counted was gold. On the 
basis of the gold was a vast superstructure 


Frice-Movements in the United Kingdom 
France, Germany and the USA 
4896 -/9/3 - i >< 130 





1/00 


95 
90 


65 


a 
pro} Osal, We CANNOt Ye 1897 189B 1899" 1900 1961 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 WIZ i913 


.—This diagram illustrates the forgotten fact 
that prices were rising before the war 


of paper money and bank deposits, all con- 
imited in their 
volume just by this fact of convertibility. 
Gotd was not only used as money, but also 
for plate, jewellery, dentists’ fillings, and 


( 
} 
| 


vertible into gold and 


so on. Therefore not all the gold produced 
was used as money, nor was all the money 
gold coin. But so long as the total amount 
of money (including gold) was increasing 
faster than the volume of goods, prices 
would nevertheless rise, because all the 
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goods would be sold for 
is, goods would be 
money would be 
prices would rise. 

If there is anything in this theory, then 
we ought to be able to show that the follow- 
ing conclusions are capable of 
Firstly, the rise of prices must be shown 
to be a more or less universal fact, and the 
direction of the price movement for different 
countries should be the same. 

Secondly, if know that 
production of things other than gold is in 
creasing at a certain rate, in periods when 





nore 


money, that 
more “money,’ 
less 


worth 


worth goods, and 


proot. 


we the world’s 


the world’s production of gold is increasing 


140 
Movements in Gold-Sfock 
135 over and under required Gold Stock 
compared wilh two series 
130 of /nolex-nurmbers for the U.K. 
4876 -/9// 
125 : 
120 : . Gold-Retio 
ty 
: “> 
us ‘ a/y 
w/o 
TT) o/s , 
es é Price lndek 
} ; w/e’ Bor Trade 
105 ts tol hile 
ee te —4——_-4 « ————<» 
<< \ 
‘ ‘ua 
90 % 
\ 
85 \ 
‘ 
80 ; Price Index 
‘ a# * S/atist 
75 \ ¢ 
\ Pa 
‘ va 
70 vraaN / 
65 . + 
% / 
60 1876 1881 1866 1891 1846 1901 1906 ION 
No. 3.—Showing how consistently the 


fluctuations in prices follow those 
in gold 


less rapidly (unless substitutes make up the 
balance) prices should be falling; 
gold supply is increasing at m 
rate prices ought to be rising. 

The first of these conclusions can be 
verified Chart No. 2, which shows 


when the 
re than this 


ao 


from 


from British, French, German and American 
index numbérs that the direction of the 
price movement is the same for all these 
countries for the period covered. This 
period happens also to be the period during 
which the world’s stock of gold was rapidly 


increasing, owing to the great and increas 
ing output from the South African mines 


If anyone objects and says that this chart 
proves nothing because prices are not ex 
actly the same in all these countries, we 
must point out that “local influences,” such 
as tarift affect different unt! differ- 





ently. If it 


, : 
1s objects i that 


prices move togvethe 2 be 


low-price countries to hig! 
and therefore equalise | 
point out that that is e\ 
The argument only prove 
tend to be equali ed as 


countries; it 
should be ri 


ff; 


does not 


sing as 4 
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we I 1, if the 1 
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the actual stock as a 
quired stock the stock 
to keep prices steady), tl 
which the actual stock is 


required the 


the 


percentage 1s 


How Gold Stock affects Prices 


percentage is 
prices should be rising ; 





less th: 








should be falling. 

If the reader will now 
diagram he will see tl 
whole period from_ 1876 
a remarkable coincidens 
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The Effect of the War 
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HIGH PRICES : 


THEIR CAUSE AND CURE 





people that it was impossible to provide as 
much during the war as before it, they sought 
to allay popular dislike of higher prices and 
harder times by giving war bonuses on a 








generous scale themselves, and encouraging 


rs to do the same. } 


At the same time, 
the money cost of the war has been largely 





met out of | s, enormous sums being 


ised in this way—sums which equalled in 
lagnitude, if they did not exceed, the whole 
e-war income of the country. Where did 
this mone The simple 
answer is that the banks and the govern- 
ments between them 
eated it: by “i 


me from? 


have very 
rking the 


largely 
printing press 


before the war, the paper money of the allied 
and enemy countries buys still less of Ameri- 
can and neutral gold money. Hence the 
ubiquitous “exchange problem.” 


The Fffect of Unlimited Paper Money 





The Government white paper already men- 
tioned gives some data for the relations 
between prices and monetary increases, 
which I have summarised in Chart No. 4. 
The relationship between the two seems to 
at first, but | 
think most of the contradiction between the 


yield contradictory evidence 


results are capable of valid explanation. In 


all cases food prices have risen least, a fact 
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The gap 


1 these gold exports made were filled 
money »y much of this has been 

sued that, though gold itself has fallen in 
lue very h, buvs | than it did 


r a wider extent of ground; also 
that France and Italy have been the two 
Mowers most dependent on foreign supplies 


and credits during the war, so that their 


supplies aré in part withdrawn from the 
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direct influence of home monetary condi- 





tions. Finally, we do not know to what ex- 
tent money has been hoarded in the two 


countries. reduces the 
rise of prices by lim 


used as purchasing power. 





Hoarding, of course, 
iting the money actually 
Considering all 
the disturbing influences, there is a corre- 





spondence close enough to enable us to infer 
that monetary influ 
part in accentuating the 


culties of the war period. 


ences have played a great 


inevitable dith- 


Floundering in the Mess 





If this surmise is correct, why, it may be 
asked, were statesmen so indifferent to its 
implications? The answer is that, in part, 
statesmen under-estimated the length of the 
war, and thought “war bonuses” paid by 
means of the printing press would not con- 
tinue as long, and to the extent, that they 
actually have; partly that they wanted to 
avoid public criticism and discontent by tax- 
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No. 5.—This shows how prices rose during 
the Napoleonic Wars and when they 
fell again 






ing too | ins yathetic to 
popula i hat they were dis- 
posed to take what seemed n¢ ary risks; 


hat they didn’t know, and 


some per- 


1aps didn’t care, what the final result of it 
all would be. In any case, the world is now 
floundering in the mess, and must get out 


best it can. 








last portion of this article. W1 
The gener 


come down? 


that prices will come d 
currency gets reduced, and as 
duction is increased, and 


; 
grumbling will bring t!] 
these events take place. \V\ 


l ] 
take place 
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The Teaching of History 


Before we attempt to 
let us look at the teachi: 
only wars at all compa 
1914-18 were the Napoleor 
1815 and the American Civ 


In both of these wars 
of the situation was the 
gold of paper money. The n 


convertible into gold in 1821 
that is 
after the conclusion of host 
at the 
pre-war 


SIX al 


spectively ; ‘ 
charts will show 

level at about that 1 
In the case of the United Kir 
and after the | 
of England w: 
1815, and 
after, which caused an expans 


incautious in its 


in subsequent years. Pri 





ing in the U.S.A. in 18 
down to pre-war level 

the Crimean and Boer W 
These wars occurred at 
gold supplies of the orl 
and therefore acce t d 
which would have « ul 1 ir 


course, the fall 
sult only of a sou 


production in the U 
' 
i 


increased greatly after 
It will be seen  fror 
ing with the United kK 
cereal prices during i 


Napoleonic wars 


were 


average of all pric 


es, and 


tuations in the two cul 
same, food prices continu 
This is almost entirely d 
crease of population) to 


pursued with regard to « 
generally was imcreasin 


steady 


What can he Done ? 
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now to the pr 
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HIGH PRICES: 


THEIR CAUSE AND CURE 





Firstly, the currency system must be taken 
in hand. It is ridiculous to try to secure 
the convertibility of the Treasury note by 
accumulating a store of gold equal in 
amount to such a percentage of the note 
‘ssue as Will mean that a paper pound will 
be equal in value to a gold pound of 1234 
orains for all purposes. The thing to do is 
firstly to limit the issue and 
then to reduce it. At present, 200 





i “ms he 
meas.red in terms of the 
American gold dollar, a 

i +} : 180 
paper pound is worth about 
§3.80, ie. though the 170 


minal value of a paper  j6o 
pound is which is 
equal to 123} grains of gold, 
the paper pound (and coined 
cold which cannot be melted 130 
or exported, and which has 
therefore been dragged down 
to the level of the paper) 
fetches only 289 of 123} grains 100 


$4.86 
ete 150 
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The Real Way to Help 





Secondly, production should be increased. 
If people really want to help the business 
man, the best way of doing so is to see, 
not that he can get unlimited amounts of 
“money,” to his own and the country’s 
ultimate detriment, but that he can pursue 

his avocation without being 
alternately preached at as a 


USA during and aller : 
American Civil War 


profiteer and a villain, and 
prayed to as the saviour of 
civilisation. The fact is that 
we have no economic policy 
worth the name. We keep 
up a bread subsidy to keep 
food prices low, and at the 
same time propose a 
guaranteed high price to 
farmers to induce them to 
grow corn. We grumble at 
builders not building houses 
for landlords who are pro- 


Qo 
> 


f or a little over 97. 9 hibited from charging an 
or. of gold. To buy economic rent. We_ curse 
sold at this rate is clearly - ; ; the cinema proprietor, whe 
1 Tuinous policy. What eniaecateeinaieces it is we as consumers who 


should be done is to prevent 





1860-65 war 





ny more fresh paper money 
going out, and to. start 
reducing the amount that is out already. 
quite simply by 
notes coming back to the 
each week, and issuing no fresh 
es in return. Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
as, as a matter of fact, promised that in 
the next calendar year (i.e. as from Jan. 1, 
20) his department will not exceed the 
aximum amount of the present year, in 





not covered by 
England notes. If the 
ik of England notes held by the Treasury 
a Bank reserve will fall (unless 
gold, which at present 
prices it is not likely to do), and it must 
ther 3ank rate to discourage 


ar as present notes are 
> 


gold or Bank of 





This is to a large number of 
What! they 
y, do you propose to check enterprise? If 
nterprise can only be conducted on the 
sis of flooding the country with paper 
hey, causing prices to rise and knocking 

hottom out of the exchange with gold 
“ Yes.” 


people want more money they can get 


an alarming prospect. 


intries, the answer is certainly 


ing those who have it more, i.e. 


ering the prices of their goods, which is 


No. 6.—The effects of the 


crowd the picture 
in U.S.A. We hate dea 


qearness, and yet 


palaces. 


Want to keep out cheap 
goods, under the silly impression that at a 
time when tl r 


1e world is short of evervthing, 
isn’t enough work to , 


“ there gt 


0 round. 


g 
A Short and Sharp Word 
For the conduct of each of us as in 
dividuals there i 
to be said. It 
merely work, but the right work. 
labour and 





is a short and sharp word 

And not 
The same 
saving is 
can’t be used for supplying goods 


is “work and save.” 


capital (for which 
necessary 
for the orgy of Christmas shopping and pro- 
viding the more solid comforts of more 
houses, more ships, more trait more solid 
food. We 
cannot go on burning the candle at both 
ends much longer. The i 





boots and greater supplies 


( 


mediate need is 
yut our sh 


ust excuse 


for cli of us to yulders to the 
wheel, and not 


accusing others. 


T 
I 
} ourselves by 


[The writer would like to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Prof. Cannan’s “The Paper 
Pound,” Prof. Lehfeldt’s “Goid Prices and 
the Witwatersrand,” and Prof. Wesley 
Mitchell's “Index Numbers of Wholesale 


Prices in the United States and Foreign 
| 


Countries.’’] 
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‘* A refirfed, sensitive face it was 


” 


which bent over the sick man 


Bluebells in 
a Beechwoo 


IS so often a bit ot a tragedy, I’m 
thinking.” 
in her story to press upon her 
companion the circumscribed selection of 
cakes which were all that the little pro- 
vincial tea-shop could boast. The 
sitting opposite her shook her head. 

“I’m not very hungry, thank you. You 
were saying a es 


Nurse O’Brien paused 


girl 





‘That the love of a plain woman for a 
good-looking man will nearly always be 
having a tragic side,’’ Nurse O’Brien said. 


She herself was a plain woman ; big and 


,!ain and middle-aged, with a strong Irish 
brogue, a face like a rosy dried-up apple and 
a heart every whit as sweet 
“ And she’s reaily so plain 
The younger nurse, who was unmistakably 
pretty, with a smail, ’ 
prettiness 


flower-like, blue-eyed 


that night duty had dimmed 


rawn by 


A Love Story 
By 
Anne Weaver 


a little, put the question with what might 


have seemed a rather curious eagerness if 


Nurse O’Brien had not been too absorbed in 


Ther wer 
nere were 


her story to notice it 





interesting cases in the hospital, that it was 
a little surprising, perhaps, to fi 


attached to one ward anytl y but per- 
functory interest in the feminine belo1 
of a ‘“ case’’ in another ward, whom 


would probably never even 


Not that the case in question was actually 
in Nurse O’Brien’s ward, ¢ He had 
been brought to the hospit the nearé 
one to the aerodrome where | had met 
with his accident—suffering bi fr bur 
and broken bones. Hi I cl e ha 
crashed badly and he had been extricated 
from the blazing wreckag: Then, short 


after his arrival in hospital, pneumonia 


I 
had fastened upon him in hi weakened 


+ 
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BUUEBELLS IN A BEECHWOOD 





state, and he was now lying in a critical 
condition. 

[They had put him in a small room by 
himself, where his delirious ravings disturbed 
no one but his nurse and the one woman who 
ad been granted the privilege accorded 
in such cases to the sufferer’s nearest and 
dearest, of spending most of the day by his 
bedside. 

Miss 
to have 
wutumn. 


She was not, a 


that was her 


married 


[revor was 


the 


name 
Major Meredith in 


Nurse O’Brien emphati 
uly repeated, a pretty woman, nor had she 
even extreme youth to lend her its tleeting 
glamour. <A refined, sensitive face it was 


which bent over the sick man with infinite 


+ 


tenderness and compassion in the sad eyes ; 


but there was no beauty in it—perhaps 
it had possessed a little years ago. 
Nurse had that 


two had together as 


O'Brien gathered these 


grown up children 
She fancied that it was during the boyhood 
lays, which had merged into the splendid 


manhood wreck lay there in the 


that Major 


who 


larrow hospital bed, Richard 


Meredith had proposed to the once fresh 
young girl who sat beside it now in her 
sober maturity. 

“He’s a terrible wreck, poor tellow,”’ 
Nurse O'Brien said : ‘‘ but he’s good to look 
even now. And yet it’s a queer fancy 
l have that he must alwavs have been more 
ntimental in his love for her than she’s 

n for him Little things don’t seem 
» have made the same impression on her ; 





e'll not be remembering them as he does 
ven when the fever’s on him.” 

“What sort of things the younger 
lurse asked, 

‘Oh, just sentimental thing lovers’ 
nemories know, my lear, I ex- 
pect.” She smiled good-humouredly. Her 
‘indly glance dwelt on the pretty face 


ipposite her, with its soft mouth and wide 


le eves, Sure, most women have a few 
ich,”’ she said, ‘‘ even though, at vour age, 
they'll not be having very far to look back 
r them.” 
But I thought no waman ever really 


lorgot them, no m: how lon 
the other said in het 


Nurse O’Brien 


itter 4 back,”’ 
small tired voice 


took her up briskly 


, : 

I’m telling you, this woman /as,”’ she 
ud. ‘‘ Only vesterday, now, he was raving 
bout bluebell chwood ; he wanted 
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to remember a poem ”’ (she pronounced it 
‘pome ”’) “ which she’d said to him as they 
picked the flowers together. It was dis- 
turbing him that he couldn’t get the lines 
into his head; and never a bit could she 
help him, the poor soul! Seemed as if she 
was so busy trying to call back her memories 
of the time it happened, that I had to come 
to her help with guesswork—I’m fond of 
pomes—and sure, I was lucky to hit it right 


‘ 


away.” 
nodded. Her face 
had taken on an odd, arrested expression 


[he younger nurse 
while the other talked ; her blue eyes were 
very bright. 

‘Fields of hyacinth,’ I suppose’ 
she proffered the quotation hesitatingly 


‘** that seemed the heavens uprising through 
the earth Was it that ?”’ 

It was. In a Surrey wood they’d 
picked ’em, a place he called Monkswood, 


and it would have broken the heart on you 


to hear him. He was living the past over 
in his ravings; he kept on calling for her 
to admire them. ‘ Aren’t they wonderful, 
* he’d be out the 


(She doesn’t look the sort of woman to 


whole 


Peggy : 


time. 


crying 


be called by a little bit name like Peggy.) ‘A 


blue lake among the trees,’ that’s what he 


called ’em ; and he says: ‘ We shall always 
remember it, dear, shan’t we?’ Yet she 
hadn't remembered, poor lamb; and I 


could see she felt it pretty badly—not being 
It upset her terribly.” 

‘“'You’re really more sorry for her than 
for him, aren’t you ? 


able to help him, 


Nurse Jeffries said. 
‘Yet she has got him, after all; she hasn’t 
Fhat’s the 


more reason 


him thing.”’ 

‘All the that 
feeling bad at failing him, even in a small 
thing,”’ Nurse O’Brien 

‘ Y-vyes,”’ said the younger nurse, but she 
said it in a perfunctory, unconvinced voice, 
Ihe older 


whether 


lost main 


she’d be 


sald 


woman found herself wondering 
had 


and had lost her own man. 


perhaps she been engaged 
She knew very 
little about the girl, who had only recently 
come to the hospital; and Nurse O’Brien 
was not a woman to force confidences. 
You see, couldn’t herself 
much,’’ the went on. whole 
probably a 


blame 
* The 
creation of his 


she 
girl 


episode Was 


fever how could she be expected to re- 
member it?” 

Oh l’d not be after thinking ’twas 
just the fancy of a fevered brain,’’ Nurse 
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Sure, there was 


O’Brien said doubtfully 
more to it than that.’’ 


Then the 
other things, and the two finished their tea 
and separated, each on her own business. 
Nurse Jeftries walked sl to the 
hospital and sat down to rest on a bench 


conversation drifted away to 


owly back 
outside the grim, ugly building 

One might have thought that she would 
have been glad to escape from its pain- 
darkened shadow during her hours of relaxa 
tion. She didn’t look the type of girl that 
finds morbid solace in sad thoughts. Nurse 
O’Brien had fancied, when she first became 
acquainted with her, that she was, on the 
contrary, one for whom the life of outdoor 
movement and colour had a great attraction. 
In those early days the vicinity of the big 
aerodrome had seemed invariably to draw 
her. The most daring stunts of the airmen 
overhead had riveted her keenest attention. 
There were one or two well-known pilots 
among them ; she knew them all by name: 
Major Meredith had been one. 

During the last week or so, however, she 
had to care 
walks Perhay 


much where her 
ss the novelty ot 


and the sombre 


seemed 
her. 


not 
took 
the aerodrome was palling, 
influence of the hospital was exercising a 
half-reluctant fascination. 

Her pretty face looked sad enough, in all 
conscience, as she sat there gazing absently 
in front of her, pondering, one might imagine, 
on the many tragedies so close at hand—on 
that one in particular which she and Nurse 
O’Brien had been discussing: the presumable 
tragedy of a plain woman’s love for a 
looking 


good- 
man. 

A private motor-car drew up at the gates, 
and a grey-haired man got out and passed 
her by on his way into the hospital. 
Je 1Iri¢ 
shifted 


great doors 


Nurse 
s looked at the watch on her wrist, and 


she 


her position so that could see the 
he 
a woman with him, a tall woman, beautifully 


dressed, with a rich sable 


Presently came out again, 
flung round 
They pa sed so close to the 
that she 


stole 
ilders. 


little nurse 


her sho 


could hear what they 


said: and as they passe 1 Nurse Jeftries drew 
her small shabby shoes farther back under 
her skirt and hid her threadbare gloves 
under her cloak. 

** No, he’s not conscious yet.” The woman 


was speaking ; and her voice held an acute 


ring of pain under its steady tones. It’s 
adful to listen to him 


are 


Jim.” 
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‘“ Has he ’’—the man's 
more difficult to catch 

‘Yes ; a little I’m bi 
stand, Jim dear. I don 
could I ? som 
help 

The 
had 


Besides 


” 


died 
little 


voices away 


stiffened a 


her hands lay limply on het 


had noticed her as they pas 


drove 
the 


into the car and 
leaning back against 
little tired sigh. 

ie Even if he gets over 
said, 


“they seem to thin 


aw 


fit for anything again ; that 


1 


partially paralysed. The 
She her fin 
said be 
wonder who this other 
whether it 
to het 
‘Oh, 


twisted 
wonder,”’ she 


meant 


my 
impatient tenderness tl 
hand over hers 

I’ve told 


to be other women—for 


“why | 


always you t 


eers 
} 
LOW 


won 


l 


anythin 


dear ! ’’—wit] 


low-down thing to rub in 


who's down and out, 
but it’s true. 
if you like; 


You < 
you can call 
say it, Marion 
what he’d got 
for 

His voice 
put 
it 


what 1 


hoarse 
other | 


was 
her 
hard. 


woman 


pressed 


to say these things 


a criminal 


as h 


in 


1 


Don't 
she whispered. ‘It can’t 


I’ve | 


1 
1 


( 


er T 
r tor 


f 


but they really don’t count 


when he to 


Richard; y 


cones 
weak, poor 
He’s always clung to me 
him now, when he needs 1 
for the rest of his 
me. Ah! I£ I 

lieved t our ¢ 
huge mistake from his p< 
as mine—if I thought 1 
this other episode il 

dom 
it was I who made the h 


life 
thou 
ng 


ial 


] 
ne 


welcome free 
I mistook pity for love ; 
through with it 


rhe man beside het 


his sen 


ie 





> Wer 


ny more ? 


to under- 
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“© Will you put these beside Major 
Meredith’s bed ?’ she asked "vy, 
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definite 


tone of hopelessness in hi 


He knew her so weill—l her sweet un- 
selfishness and 
and, perhaps, if the truth must be told 
almost morbid sense of dut After all, 
you had made up your mind, only a 
igo, to tell him F 

Yes 


strong and well, then It w 


> & 


him, but he could have I it lor your 








sake, apart from n t have bec 
wrong to abide by an L that was not 
yet irretrievable. But now 

Her hand tightened on his | the sad 
little | her steady v« made the 
man ) put S arms al l her and 
hold her closel Y t the sorrow she wa 
so bravely going to 1 3 


) 
<Je 
ugh. 
Bnen’s rosy face was 
is She made the nounce 
She and Nurse Jeftri 


along the path by the canal, their cloak 


with satisfaction 


ment, 





s239 : , 
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wind that pt 


end to end id 


whirled gust t tl 
street corner il the little town her 
the flower eld out ear 


to the passers ) 


brightening of her companio f I 


believe you're as glad of it as I am,” 


said, “and I'd be saying ’twa weet 
vou, Only, by the same toke1 v7 

in’t help it! Where’s the we rf 
who’ll not be interested in a 
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BLUEBELLS IN A BEECHWOOD 





enough for the work you're doing,” she 
said with kindly abruptness. 

Nurse Jeffries flushed and 
“One’s always a lot stronger than one 


smiled faintly. 


thinks,” she said; ‘ and it’s not the most 


tiring things that are the hardest.”’ 
The other 


‘Sure I don’t believe vou eat enough,” 


+ 


looked dissatisfied. 





she said presently. ‘Supposing now that 
we go to some place where they'll be giving 
us a solid meal, with eggs, maybe, instead 


of these silly little stale cakes that have 
your digestion destroyed on you.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t spare the t me,”’ 
Nurse Jeffries said hastily. “I hoald 
have liked to, but I’ve got to be back 
outside the hospital in an hour’s time 
there’s somebody I want to see.... A 
cup of tea on the way back will be all that 
I can manage.”’ 

Yet if Nurse O’ Brien had followed her back 
she would have noticed that the girl did not 


stop anywhere for even that modest cup 
Te 


of tea. 
She was late for the appointment which she 
had set herself. The walk and talk with 





Nurse O’Brien, to which she always lookea 


ken her longe1 


forward so eag 


than usu S hurried b to ‘the hos 
pital, and as »* came to the gates the 
sccustomed car was already waiting there, 
and the liveri chauffeur stood to open 
the door for the two wl were walking 


quickly towards it—the woman who was 


to marry Major Richard Meredith, and 
the m wit oTe\ keen, lined 


face 
rhe woman pea v little breatl 
lessly. There was a curious air of excite 


ment about het 


says there hope I’ve just spoken t 
it he e new man, vou know, and 
everyo! UI ] v lerful in thes 
cases. It nental s est 2 ie 


passe I > cat SiC tec] 
souk fter the e by sh 
Still s ears to | 1, but she could 
hear 1 

Sot \ pe lL “it would 
n } } 
MlaKe Tre ) ll Tel t 

} ? 

she we | Well lidn't 
matter m ed that hope 


Richard Meredith might not after all be 
condemned to the life of a cripple. 

So the weeks dragged by; and those 
disjointed sentences translated themselves 
into a true prophecy. The new house- 
surgeon's treatment of Richard Meredith’s 
case began slowly. but surely to work the 
seeming miracle of which it had held out a 
promise. 

His fiancée still came daily to sit with 
and Nurse O’Brien’s rosy countenance 
beamed a benediction upon them both. 





hen, one day, an amazing development 
was thrust upon her notice. 

She came in with his tea, to find them 
l and at first she thought 
patient was asleep; but as she came 
round the bed, carrying the tea-tray, she 
saw that he was wide awake; and on the 
tibi» beside him lay a letter which he had 
just ritten very shakily and laboriously 
Miss Trevor was addressing the envelope, 
on her knee. She looked up and smiled 
ut the nurse, and for the first time Nurse 
O'Brien wondered whether she had been 
vrong in calling her plain. 


“T had to help him a good deal, 


” she 


id, “‘ but he has managed wonderfully 





’» Nurse 
ne step in advance 
He'll be keeping vou busy now with his 





red a swift look, and 
1 ying back among the pillows 
said with an odd earnestness in his voice: 
Yes, I’m going to bother her a little while 
longer, Nurse, but only a little while, I 


hope.” His eyes rested again on_ his 


ompat there was a smile in them—a 
content hi was 1 usually het 
Ne we tell her, M ) ” he aske l 


\ houlder; his t weak f ( 
\ sped in her strong ones 
\\ ‘ we'll tell het she said 
S] l understand We're not the first two 


people who've found out in time that they’v« 
<en a long time to 
Isn’t it 
funny ’’—the happy laughter trembled in 


out—on my le at least! 


her vou that such an ordinary woman 
as I should be so slow to realise that a man 
might love someone else better 

You shan’t say that! ’’ Richard Meredith 
] I 


wasn't worthy of 
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you ; 
for 

‘““ But you’ve found the one woman whose 
caring makes all the difference to you,’ 
she said ; and her lips brushed his forehead 
in a caress that was very tender. ‘‘ We’ve 
both been quixotic fools for ever so long, 
Dick dear! The bluebells have blossomed 
and died and blossomed again since we 
started our absurd game of cross-purposes.”’ 

They had quite forgotten Nurse O’Brien ; 
and that good woman was on the verge of 
dropping her tea-tray. Her rosy face 
expressionless with bewilderment. 

‘ But,” she burst out at last, ‘‘ you’re 
taking my breath away, the pair of you! 
And he that I heard, with my ears, 
raving about those same bluebells Are 
you telling me it meant nothing, all that 

calling for ‘Peggy’ all the lovers’ talk 
of Monkswood in the springtime... ?”’ 

And it was then that Marion Trevor made 
the calm announcement which Nurse O’ Brien 
repeated afterwards word for word to her 
little friend, the sympathetic young nurse 
with the blue eyes. 

** She looked straight at me and laughed,” 
said Nurse O’ Brien, almost with bated breath, 
“and he, the poor man, with not a word to 
say for himself, just flushing up to the roots 
of his hair, and laughing too. 
Nurse,’ 





woman’s caring 


I’m 


” 


not worth any 


was 


own 


‘ But, you see, 
she says, ‘my name isn’t Peggy; 
and I’ve never seen Monkswood or picked 
bluebells there in my life,’ 


,? 


she says ! 


Nurse O’Brien paused dramatically. 
“Did you ever hear the like?” she 
asked. ‘‘ She’d had to ask him—no woman 


could do less!) And she’d just surprised the 
truth out of him—the way they’d each of 
them been smothering their 
sake of the other, 
all!” 


Nurse Jeffries made no comment for quite 


hearts for the 


and not a need of it at 





a long moment ; and when she 
she spoke very slowly, 
in her breath. 

‘Oh, I do hope she'll be very, very 
happy,” she said. 

And sure, what about him?” 
O’Brien cried. ‘* Why will y 
him out of it ?”’ 


spoke at last, 


with a little catch 


Nurse 
uu be leaving 


Mime GM yes. wwe 
The blue radiance of her tear-wet eyes, 
as she turned them full on the older woman, 
was a revelation to the other. Tired, was 
it? Worn out? Sad? 
Glory be!” ejaculated Nurse O’Brien 


softly. 


If you'll wait just a moment for me, 


please,” the girl said; and, turning, she 
sped back to a little flower-shop which 
they had just passed. 

When she came out again she was carrying 
a big sheaf of bluebells, holding their 
drooping glory of blue and green against 
her flushed cheeks 

“Will you put these beside Major Mere- 
dith’s bed?” she asked And—will 
vou tell him, please, that the gre under 
the Monkswood beeches is ablaze with 
them ; I know—because I went down 
there for the day, last week And tell 
him’’—her voice broke on a little laugh 
that was half a sob—‘‘ that the heavens 
do uprise through the earth sometimes!” 

With that she thrust the bluebells into 
Nut O’Brien’s hand while the older 
woman stood staring 

Glory be !’’ she muttered again. nd 

the blind fool th I’ve been . . . will you 
be listening to that, now 

But it was the empty air which she was 
addressing There wa no one to see the 
sudden sympathetic moisture which dimmed 
her kindly eyes and splashed upon the 
flowers Nurse Jeffries had fled 






































The coming of Spring is one of the red-letter days 


Lf 


- 


H. Mortimer Batten 








ANY remarkable are the sounds 
M that fill the air when the great awak- 

ening OF spring comes to the upland 
pastures. For wecks - the expanse of 
boulders and bulrushes ween the fertile 
lower valley and tl ies of crags that 
crown the hills has been depressing in its 


silent lifelessnes 





5. Nothing | has seemed to 


stir along the whole vast mountain. side, 
though the tracks in the snow have told 
how the hun ie hares have crept at 
dusk down the frozen heights to 
nibble the grass below now-line, in 
watchful terror of the lean, lank fox. 
Silence, fear and ger ve reigned 
everywhere. The very brooks trickling 
down the fissures ve bee frozen into 
stillness. Only the moaning of the wind 
among the tussocks, or the hungry, haunt- 
ing cries of the hunters of the upper air, 
have now and then broken the eerie 
quietude. 
Tn a Day 

Then in a day spring comes. It comes 
with a flourish of trumpe with a beating 
of wings and the voices of ghost millions 


nl SPRING © COMES, 
= yas Bo DRAMAS 


Mr. 


of Nature. 
Batten eloquently describes its effects on the wild life of the uplands 





even before the dwellers of the sheltered 
lowlands are aware that winter is gone. 
This is one of the curious facts of wild 
nature—that spring comes to the bleak, 
wind-swept heights before it comes to the 
valleys! 
Nature’s Awakening 

In a day everything is changed. The 
warm sun, 


streaming on 





the sodden 
earth, sends a 
thousand little 
rivulets trick- 
ling down the 
slope. The lap- 
wings tumble in 
zig-zag flight 
over their old 
familiar nesting 
grounds, _ their 
cheery “kee- 
wit” ringing 


far and wide to 
arouse the 
lonely moorland 


* Tumble in zig-zag flight 
over their old nesting 
grounds "’ 
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dweller to the sense that the long \ peed 
is ended. alol ilver 

The rivers are the highways of 
migrating birds; but these first a1 d 


which come to the uplands with the 











early spring are not true migrants ore | es an 

they have not come from overseas. | I S Ww 

autumn they forsook the inland moo y I } q 
the coast, along which, w e the swamps ‘ t ni 

do not freeze and where insect life is always) tm nd listened to the e1 tream 
abundant, they have spent the winter. | , passing, fi the air with the 

Spring calls them back from tl mantic, wavering not comi! r 

scenes to the blue hills of. their courtship I passing, passing, j 


f 


days. They follow the course of the rivers lerers of the night. 








from the sea, flying generally in great b iter end 

packs, pausing here to feed on the mud flat probably it w 
below some great city, then voyaging « wind | blow with 

above the twinkling lights till, t ven the hardy m 

dawn, the silver and purple land of promis nder the walls for 


ves in view. has come! If you doubt it, t < 


The Endless Passing Stream the whole 
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A dog may be led far afield rawn by 
by the bewildering sound ; 
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does the bedlam abate. At night time the 
uproar may suddenly subside till seeming 
quietude reigns, then some faint, thin note 
will stir the whole mad chorus into being 
again, swelling from valley to peak, dying, 
fading, swelling, but never quite relapsing 


into silence. 


Spring Call Notes 





Many birds adopt call notes and habit 
in the early spring which are peculiar t 
hat s The redshank hat gs on vibrat- 
ing piniol ver the mirror of the moorland 
pool, hovering, gliding, hovering, and utte1 


ing hour after hour a pei tent, plaintive 


note which, heard almost without break 





throughout the day, becomes wellnigh mad 
der 4 Both t note and the quivering, 
te ve flight are peculiar to the red 
shanks’ Love Mo The snipe wheels 

prodigious peed among the gossame1 
clouds, ‘‘chipp-churring ”’ as he flies, and 
every now i then swooping to earth at 
giddy, breathless speed. And as he swoops 
one can sec s flight feathers vibrating 


the wind, and a few seconds later, when ther 
bird is doubling and twisting back into the 
louds, ye, drumming sound floats to 


Aerial Music 


The drumming of the snipe is regarded 
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n » < fl by t mal 
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is to impress 
curlew watching 
tips far below. 

Day and night, now, the curlews’ 
wild notes ring across the upland, 
and half the mad sounds they utter 
are peculiar to this season. In 
winter the curlews on the sea-shore 
use or four call notes 
while about their daily 
affairs, but the love-making cur- 
lews on the moors possess a vocal 
that sets at naught the 
powers of the nightingale. While 
the hen bird sits her eggs her lord 
flies and alights from boulder to 
boulder, from wall top to wall top, 
apparently keeping her informed of 
every happening throughout the 
wide panorama below. If danger 
draws anywhere near he goes half 
mad with alarm. 

Truly this bird is the sentry of 
the uplands, for nothing escapes 
him. At night time he gives the 
warning immediately Rey- 
nard out of the 
wood. It brings a flight 
of lapwings to the place in 
battle array, and Reynard 
finds himself in such a 
turmoil of abuse that he is 
quite willing to sneak back 
the way he came. 

The are extra 
ordinary birds in that their 
sense of guardianship ex- 
tends towards al] other 
creatures that share their 
habitat. In the wild it is 
customary for each bird or 
beast to look after itself 
and family, leaving 
others to do the same. If 
the redshanks profit by the 
alertness of the lapwings, 
all well and good, though 
not really the in- 
tention of the lapwings 
that anyone but themselves 
should thus be aided. The 
goodwill of the curlews, 
however, embraces all. 
They purposely warn 
others of the approach of 
danger—go out of 
indeed, to 
creatures 
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WHEN SPRING COMES TO THE UPLANDS 





srowing glory before the hens, uttering now a 
deep bass rumbling note of immense volume, 
like a mighty boulder wabbling upon its base. 
The cry is answered in the growing light by 
the hen birds creeping everywhere, and the 
note the hen grouse utters at this season— 
and at no other time—is as remarkableas the 
“pull-frog” call of the landrail. It is a deep 
bass, vibrating purr which seems to come 
from everywhere yet nowhere in particular, 
and when mingled with the challenges of the 
male birds, the piping of the curlews, the 
drumming of snipe, and the persistent, shrill 
notes of the redshanks, it is indeed a case 
of confusion worse confounded. 

Thus spring comes to the uplands like 
the bursting of a hand One day 
winter reigns supreme. Silence and cold, 
those inseparable children of the Hunge1 
Moon, hold sway everywhere; the next day 
life comes, life that fills earth and air 
with the throbbing, pulsing spirit of spring. 

’ 


grenade. 


Where Spring Comes Slowly 





In the sheltered woodlands spring comes 
comparatively slowly. The first signs of 
its coming among the wild folk are long 
since past ere the sweet scents and the bud- 
ding life around inform the passing observer 
that the season of joy is here. Our sense 
of smell plays a great part in life’s impres- 
sions, and it is the sweet, new scents of 
spring that convey its first magic to our 


The Magic of Scents 





The Indians realise the magic of scents. 
When an Indian is happy 
—when he 


endlessly happy 
knows that a golden hour of his 
life is now at 
hand, he plu ksa 
flower or a herb 
of distinctive 
smell and inhales 
deeply its frag 
rance until the 
scent of it be 
comes a part ot ‘ 
the joyous scen 
around him. Thu r 
he retains the im-*)*~3- 
pression of that 
ind in 


of its JOY 


Wwe Te. 


hour, i recall some 
] by crushing between his hands 
hat flows r of sweet recollections. To the 
lic is the scent 


Writer the scent of wild gar] 
a very refined scent, it must 


darker times he can 


t 
of spring—not 


oe admitted, and one which most people 


425 


would go far to avoid. In the writer’s 
childhood, however, farther back than he 
can recall, he spent what was probably the 
most wonderful spring of his life running 
wild in a little lowland valley where the 
wild garlic was crushed at every stride. 
Truly the Indians realise the value of 
many things for which, in our pathetically 
crowded lives, there is little room. 


** Showing Off”’ 

In the lowland forests many of the scenes 
of spring are hidden from our eyes by the 
friendly shadows, which hide so many of 
Nature’s secrets. The birds of the uplands 























‘* Bowing and pivoting on 
his perch to the group 
of hen birds below.”’ 


are things of the gale, 
schooled to do battle with the 
fierce upland blasts—birds of 
the great distances, dependent for their su 
vival upon their powers of flight. Thus they 
show off their powers of flight to impress 
the females of their choice. 





The peregrine 
ricochets into the sky with great mile-eating 
bounds, planing upwards at colossal speed, 
till high above the gossamer clouds he closes 
his wings and falls like a mcteor to earth, 
threatening to shatter his lady-love to dust 
as she sits, silently watching, on the top- 
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wasn’t Herself 


HEN John Brandon, leading spirit 
in the great Art School of Missen- 
ford, was shown into the drawing- 
om, Mrs. Armit 


She turned round abruptly to 


age was writing a cheque. 

reet him. 
“Mr. Brandon, she said, a she tore it 

out of t book and laid it on the bill, 


“that’s enough to break any mother’s heart. 
Seven pounds nineteen shillings to a 
jeweller for wedding presents, and my own 
girl not even ¢ aged or likely to be.” 
“Some of the most chari women in 
England are ried,” he told he 
“Well, Hilda’s got to be if I can manage 


mother with determination. 
I'll be frank with you, Mr. Brandon 


I've done my best, my very best, to get her 


oS 
iarried, but so far it’s been a failure, and 
tween ours: there’ll not be a penny 
ming to h fterwards, and what, I ask 
ou”’—she flu it her hands with a hope- 
Ss tur Hilda do to keep 
lf? She can’t live out of art.” 


She spend I e time at the golf club 
n in the studio,” said Brandon, “and 


u've got to work hard at a thing you make 





r living out of these d 
‘Possiblyv,” s 1 Mr \rmitage coldly: 
ut dear H I t | est peo} le at 
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The Woman who By 


Christabel 
Lowndes Yates 


dered if you would be so kind as to help by 
bringing a party of ladies. It will be a very 
mple bachelor affair, only about forty men, 
but I thought that-——” 
“A dance! How del 
“Hilda will be charmed 
wild about dancing.” 
They discussed details, and Mrs. Armi- 
tage beamed on him. Brandon’s enter- 
tainments were always perfect of their kind, 
and it was quite a distinguished honour to 
be asked to help him. The little woman’s 
anxious face smiled happily beneath he1 
pearl powder as she listened, and, in fact, 
her pleasure was so terribly obvious that 
Brandon felt anxious. He was justly proud 
of his parties. Had he, to further a small 
scheme of his own, destroyed the success of 
his little dance, he wondered ? 
As he was going out he met Hilda at the 
gate. She was a tall, big-boned woman, no 
longer young, and heavi 


ightful,” she said. 
The dear girl is 


powdered, and 
she was dressed in the bright colours and 
noticeable clothes of extreme youth. 

“Only just back from the studio?” h 
said. 

“Rather not!” she told him. “You 
won’t catch me frowsting away there when 


it’s such a topping day on the links. I’m 





10 1 fool 
ral ir \ aes, Sa\ ' he said, 
la eT we } } i pretty hard 
n t e! d I’ve five or six 
hou fore me yet He raised : 
hat and went on. 
“Glad I’m not vou, she called atter him 
‘It would bore me stiff. She swung in 
h the tin vith an ungainly 
| ed it shut at the little gin 
crack fence rocked, and whistled cheerfully 


a ie went up the path. At least it was 
meant to be cheerful, but Hilda Armitage 
was too big and . old for such ways 

They made her ridiculous or simply pitiful, 
f whicl 
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*<* Por thirty-five years I’ve let mother 
mould me,’ she said ’’—p. 430 


terrible with the ugliness of age that aps 


youth. “You can’t wonder,” he said to him 
self. “Hang it all, nm body could.” 

Hilda Armitage swung up to the front 
door and let herself in with a latchkey, 
carefully closing the door behind her. 
Then the woman changed complete She 
was alone. The girlish swagger dropped, 
she looked round the poky little place with 
an air of discontent, and went upstairs 
wearily to her room. It had been “ done ”’ 
that morning, by the one little maid, in her 
usual sketchy fashion. Hilda glanced round 
it, tossed off her youthful tam-o’-shanter and 
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THE WOMAN WHO WASN’T HERSELF 





Then she pulled herself together, gave a 
little shake, and smiled, her hard deter- 
mined smile—the smile that was not in the 
least happy, but was undeniably brave. 


<je 

Brandon’s dance was a very delightful 
affair indeed—one of those charming occa- 
sions when everybody feels from the moment 
of their arrival that they are going to enjoy 
themselves very much indeed. When he 
asked Hilda for a dance she gave him one, 
and then added unexpectedly, “But do you 
mind if we don’t dance it? Could we sit it 
out somewhere? I want to talk to you.”’ 

“By Jove, yes! “What about 
the garden ? There’s a ripping little place 
by the lily bed, and there ought to be a bit 
of a moon up shortly. 
us there.” 

All through the evening she looked for- 
ward to that, and when the time came she 
was waiting under the full glare of the 
lights with a wrap over her arm. When he 
came for her he noticed that not even the 
soft rose-coloured lights could soften her 
hard raw-boned looks into beauty, or hide 
the rouge and powder on her face. Her 
frock, of infantile cut, was trimmed with a 
hard bright blue. She was by far the 
plainest woman in the room, and she knew 
it. Her beautiful eyes were sorrowful, but 
her mouth smiled continually, the hard 
strained smile of an unhappy woman. 


he said. 


No one will disturb 


They found two chairs under some trees 
by the lily bed. The scent of the lilies came 
floating acro 


to her strongly, delicately. 
Near them 


a string of Chinese lanterns, 
like red-gold flowers of the night, swung 
gently. From the open windows of the 
lighted studio came the lilt of a famous 
tune—a tune that had set the pulses of half 
Europe beating to romance. But there was 
no romance in the gaunt woman at his side, 
nly an intense, wrought-up excitement. 
“Mr. Brandon,” she said, “I found out 
What mother said to you the other day and 
I want to tell you something. I’m awfully 
proud, you know, and I’m—well—I’m fed 


un 
| 


“Yes,” he said quietly, “I think I can 
nderstand that.” 

“Well— —” She tried to go on and 
stopped awkwardly. The big hands lying 
loosely in her lap worked, her brown eyes 
shone. Then she said: “It’s my birthday 
‘o-morrow, Mr. Brandon. I’m thirty-five.” 


“I congratulate you,” he said, trying to 


keep the surprise out of his voice. He had 
always taken her for much older than that, 
but there was no doubt that this was the 
truth. 

“You can,” she said, “because thirty- 
five’s a turning-point for any woman. It’: 
come to me. I’m going to be different.” 

“Different?” he repeated. “What do you 
mean?” 

“Mr. Brandon,” she said without an- 
swering, ‘‘supposing a woman’s led an 
artificial life always, is it wrong to 
change? ” 

“To be yourself—of course not,” he said. 

“There are two selves in me,” she said. 
“T suppose there are in everyone. There’s 
one me that goes to the golf club and talks 
rotten slang, that rides to hounds on a 
hired gee—I hate riding!” 

“Oh, look here,” he said. 
hate riding. 
well as you.” 





“You can’t 
Nobody could who rode as 


“T do,” she said, but there was an unmis- 
takable ring of pleasure in her voice at his 
words. “So would you if you hadn’t a nag 
of your own. You don’t know your beast, 
and he doesn’t know you. There’s no fun in 
it. Then there’s this reason. Mother sends 
me out for the obvious thing. It zs obvious. 
Everybody knows we can’t really afford it, 
and they know why mother pinches to help 
me to do it.” 

He could not answer that. All their little 
world knew the obvious and terrible desire 
of Mrs. Armitage to marry Hilda off. “And 
the other self?’’ he asked. 

‘‘ The other self,’’ she said quietly, ‘“‘ is 
different. Promise you won’t laugh if I tell 
you?” 

“On my honour I won’t,” he promised. 

“Well,” she said diffidently as though 
hardly knowing where to begin, “I’ve 
always crushed it down because it hurts 
mother so, but inside I’m quite different. 
I don’t like games and sporting things 
really. I did them at first to please mother, 
then I got into a rut and I went on doing 
them because—oh, well—I think sometimes 
I’m a little bit afraid of mother. But I’m 
not like that really. I like doing house- 
keeping and things like that. I want to 
cook and look after people who can’t look 
after themselves. There’s a sick woman 
near us with a couple of small children, and 
my fingers just itch to wash them. But she 
wouldn’t let me touch them, of course. I’m 
supposed only to be good for playing games. 


Ll 
Then there’s church. I... 1 believe in 
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Should the old folk end their days 


S:ecial Commissioner how in these 


pensioners were faring. 


ANY, many ho ave I spent at 
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both social conditions and human nature at 
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points of view the things | 
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Dying Off 
As a matter of fact the numbers both of 
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Kent , 


TREWTH,”’ 


said Mr. 
Alf Lewis 
look at ‘is 


teef.’” He smacked 
his smart gaitered 
calf with his cane, 
passed a hand 
along the neck of 
the dejec ted beast 
before him, and 
turned to Herbert 
Sole. ‘Not more'n 
five vear,’’ he 
| 


sal 






year, you can tell 
by ‘is teef od 
Herbert W perplexed 
He — stood uncomfortably 
ipon the cobbles of the 
erimy vard, with a piece of 
straw in mouth, by which 
he hoped to attain a know 
s and a horsy air. and ‘© Twenty-five pun,’ - 
e tugged me Sittin it said Mr. Lewis" . 
red on ckel ) Don't 


“e don’t,” 


You're 
Don’t you try to kid 
me that a clever chap like you can’t see 
it’s just ‘is breedin’. 


I 


knowingly. 


They run 


| , * 
Know, these reg’lar good ‘oss« 


fine, you 
s. You can't 
put tlesh on a true bred ’oss. Look at Per- 
simmon, now 

rhe famous racehorse decorated the open 
flap of the stable door, and certainly the 
artist responsible for his portrait had not 
endowed him with an ippearance of great 
Stability 


\h,”’ resumed Mr 
contemplation, 


lewis after a reverent 
that was an ’oss.” He 
looked round, and added in a mysterious 
you're recom- 
mended by my pal, Ike Cohen, that I ask 
fifteen pun. Now, what'd you say was 
the market price of that little bit o’ 
blood F 
Three pun 
innocently. 


whisper, ‘‘ It’s only because 


ten ?’”’ hazarded Herbert 


Twenty-five pun,’ said Mr. Lewis. 

[wenty-five pun ‘e 
a friend of Ike Cohen. 
quid 


is to anybody ’cept 
Nod, an’ I loses ten 


Shake ver ’ead an’ I mikes t.”? 


{1 








le 
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1ade him, he 


and revered 


lim, and quite 
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lways a carrot 


irness at the 
oldier would 

polite con 
n his mind a 


Was a 
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motor lorry cam 
} ] 
the driver turned and cursed 
the ’ole bloomin’ road he asked. 


Phink you’re the blinkin’ Kayser 


Bert sadly faced Chummy up the slop: 
) Don see l ywwneres we ¢ l 
LO Get on, ol’ bo . he vid He ran to 
Ul lear wheel and tl his weight upon 
the spok with hoat cries 


A severe old lady with a determined chin 


ped to witness the pt 1rough j 
lore1 t » 1 
iorgnette, | 





It isan of taith with such 
11) 


sheltered old ladies that folk who go abroad 
in shabby raiment and with dirty hand 
speaking hoarsel \ ilect which is not 





rusti said 
Bert » had be too busy to hear, sa 
her p », ana oft er a tlowert 
aa 5 ire a bi ent vagabond 
id ( ind I ) report 
Rey t ( ked Bert v 1 

* T ain’t done nut 

Yo ire tre t poor m 
ind ; e ! irned 
lex | re} to thi pol ( 
lal 

\ bu r boy | ) 
road od to cont \ tacit 

ein char vo cl en ste | 

also Like impen 1oom the constab 
bore down upon th 

“ Officer!’ cried 1 in 


* Ho,’ uid th juciicially 


Bert kicked a sto oad | 
| oft the w ( k th weight 
i the cart Of Chun 
() lI ( hie ll « ) ) 4 yi) it ite ‘ 
th ‘You k ( I I’m tl 
\ { A\lderma pen i il is t 
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whi 


aht 


the publicity in 


lime we was 


Chummy. 
They went a few yar 
by 


followed in proc 


crowd, which 


ibly, 


“It's outrag 


now 


eou 
“ Constable, do yo 


7 Hold hard, 


mate 


He turned to the la 
to make a charg 
Chummy looked r 
poor brute tur it 
being beaten 
have to be 
There was a mur 
and angry looks wet 
Bert. ' Sery hin ( 
Mrs. Alderman Si 
willing to prefer a I 
tor the police court 
police court, I ¢ | 


tand . 

his thrust the l 
the policeman. ‘ D 
him out like thi 
** I owns ’in 
“ Well,” 


} 
il 


ot 
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es 


ly 


he Ww 
this, 


“ Get on, ol’ boy 


up the 


ud 


1ioOn 


ied the 
ir duty 


uid tl 


ne constal 


"At 
he 


1 sé 


| It’s 


grown 


is involy 
he said 
hill, and 


COnSK 


old la 


e you wil 
isked. 


Se 


e how 


ed 


to 


the 


let 


] r 
in 


afraid of 


ve Wa u 
{ nat r 
L matte 
Se i! 1 
you ul i 
edi) uD 
11] 1D 
master id 


Chummy looked rou 
neighed 

The Major jerked his 
garded the steed attent 
1, 
mmy took a 
his soft 
Major 

He 


he cric it’s Bingo 
C) 
muzZzzie 
flushed redder sti 
his stick f 


ok 


comtited Bert 
You shall smart 


hall pay for it, 


1 | to the « 
thi e first ye 
Ll after rd H 
1 ] 
ft 
! + 
we 
( that cart H 
, 
him 1 | 
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“ He shook his stick furiously at the Ciscc mtited 


Bert, * You shall smart for this,’ he said 
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is 


He felt 


Bert, ‘e wants 


said 


‘Lumme,”’ 


carrot now they’ve took ‘im alit 
beneath the seat of the cart, and brought 
forth a bunch. ‘‘ Ye w t ‘ave no more, 


old son,” he said dismal]: It’s yer last 
Better ‘ave the “6 
] 


advanced tep and 


chanst. 

Chummy took a 
carrot from his owne! 

** What’s this ? ’’ said the Major, “ 
Doesn't brutal 
somehow.” He ran a practised eye over 
friend About the brand upon the 
k muddy st He rubbed 


It was brown, like old 


* ly 
paim 


what's 
this ? look like treatment 
his old 
flank was a thi 


his 
dry blood 


un. 


fingers across It. 


What's all this ngod] mess, my 
man ?”’ he asked. 
Bert was sad and angi It’s Gore 


he answered shortly. 


Gore,”’ cried the Major What in 


heaven’s name have you been doing, man ? 
‘Doctor Gore's celerbrated ‘air restorer 


Bert. ‘‘ The miussus 
where Chummy was 


returned put it « 


cos she fort 


bald like 


missus got the best ‘air restorer,’’ he 


‘e might catch cold where ’e’s 
Che 
vided defensively. 

Chummy,”’ repeated the Major thought 
fully. That dos picture 


somehow.’ He anced over the steed 
[here was neither weal nor bruise. ‘‘ How 
long have you had him he asked, in a 
tone that smacked less of the orderly room 


standing 


N 


1 Bert, to 


spirit had come over 


eks Sai 


A different 


Three w 
ittention 
the Major. 

H’m, 

He's 


it’s this ? 


the 


show, 


three 


f 


Major 
for work, you Why, 
’ His eye had caught an inky 
patch beneath Chummy’s collar. 
Well, ve it’s like 


explained, with growing confidence we 


weeks,’’ said 
not fit } 
, 


whi 


see, Sir, sert 


fancied as the collar rubbed ’is shoulders ’ 


the Major’s eyebrows went up at the word— 


» the missus an’ me, we fort it 


Over, an’ 





whimsical glea t r’s 
He turned fran] ) r. 
ill right j iv | 
eye-wash, you know wit 
carrots, and so on. Iw t uN 
I’ve met some mighty c1 Sil 
time, especially where ncert 
Now, see here, my n ver k 
a horse come at call if t been trea 
properly. Stand away ther nd I'll st 
here. Let go that bridl table Wi 
both call it, and see whi I ter it pr 
fel ; 
They took station 
Chum, Chum, Chummy, ol’ boy,” ¢al 


Bert. 


Bingo, Bingo,’’ cr 
But Chummy was off wit ld ] 
Perhaps the carrots 
‘See, we're both ol’ « 3 0 
war,” said Bert apologet th tl 
nag’s muzzle in his h 
All three,” agree ] 
He stepped up to the hor tt é 
nd linked his arm through t ] 
orry I ma a tak N 
darn ill, I’m \\ 
for | ; 
“ Fifteen quid, sir, | 
I'll gi u twent ] 
Major q kly 
Bert regarded him d 
I’ll never get he s 
p¢ vel Wi L\ 
in’ someone nerst 
The p' ( ( tab 
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CHAPTER IX that moment she measured the distance be 

. > P tween herself and her child. Perhaps she 
Timothy Farleigh oF ee ee a ee. eee : 
wondered if it could be bridged by a 
l mother’s kiss. Deep down in her heart 


ADY SELINA, you may be sure, be anger smouldered. ‘To suppress this, to use 











traved at first neither irprise nor tact, to invite confidence courteously—these 
or r. She lifted her arched brows, onsiderations burked the natural impuls« 
smiled taint : d murmured ‘* Have I not the right to ask you how 
Indeed £ \m | to take hat literally, you feel?” 
d? \ l, yt Art IT, ave broken off ° wie course, B it CH 
S I 4 ¢ ictly how you feel 
Cicely, on th \ re of tears, pulled her- guess now 8) feel—all 
sell tow I ) i d vcs oO al 1 n 
Phat ) [ broke off the en- _ bein couldn’t put 
mi ly not wha \nd is t ime Ww 
m ‘ \s Lady Selina, ind I k v how 
slig < lt eply suit would marry Arthur I 
( 1 Nn ne ( = Ll have ny ite f 
m¢ n I t \rt has be make it plain to n 
aved s | \ var! stupid] me no f I hurled n 
ik. J n ‘ I simply \ nean there re) ‘ 
t oly ( 1 what he 1 
| | I x as | wat I mean t 
m I Si ip. Once more i 
juite a \ ) assaile \ ldlv ¢ 
he \ \ ( ( { impulse, 1 wa 1e Ce 
im la i i 1a \ 1 break do 
, Ww was ill b Bebind 1, a-grim 
( portcul Was t ) tp l 
In <« I " t 1g i pal f pret ( ian what 
ly t ( { cheeks sne id be ) tral She told ] 
and kK self t ould S \happy child 
1 etl i ‘ ( ed by p ( 
It w { ( oul ind refi t 
) ] ( made a | 1] leav ( Before I 
gesture yrotest i dy Selina | | | I w ) fo! nN 
it may h: ted nu Perhaps at riage upon you or anybody else. Apparent 
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“ Unable?” 
He looked so astonished that the unhappy 
Cicely found herself blushing. To save an 


intolerable situation she made another 
blunder. 
‘“T mean, if... if my mother was too 


yy? 


Pp! 
Grimshaw replied with a 
tion. He the 
making mountains out of molehills. 
“But, frankly, Miss Chandos, is she too 


help of her 
I 


proud to accept his hel 
inflec- 


labour in 


sub-acid 


detested waste of 


proud to accept the own son- 


in-law?” 

Cicely’s eyes, beneath his sharp glance, 
showed a hunted expression. Why was Mrs. 
Rockram so long making a fresh brew of 
tea? + Why had Fate she 


ordained. that 





should meet this man twice in one day? 
What would Tiddy do in such an emer- 
gency? It is certain that Tiddy weuld not 
have looked pite sus. Grimshaw’s voice 


became tender as he put another question. 
“Am I distressing 
“ N-no.”’ 
“But, for: 


s possible, of course 


” 


you? 


ceive me, you look distressed. It 
that | 


shall 
friction be 


welfare of Upworthy how 


l put it without offence some 


tween Lady Selina and you: 


She assured him too eagerly that this was 
not the case. 


“ But 


since this morni 


somethi must have happened 


ned 


the teapot just 


“Yes; something has h pp 


Mrs 


Rox kram entere dw th 


ilf a minute too lat Fortified by her 
presence, Cicely might have pigeon holed 
further explanations In a moment she 
would be alone again with Grimshaw, and 
some insistent quality about m would 
evoke the truth And why not? Wasn’t 
evasion the meanest weapon used by 
women ? 

“Vl make vou a bit of toast, sir,’’ said 


Mrs. Rockram 
* Please,’”’ 


bits,” he added as Mrs 


“You are hunervy, 
Not particularh It 
two bits of toast.” 

He smiled encourag Invitin 
onfidence, dropp ne his 


manner and addr She sa 


“What 


broke nmvy « ngagement 


1 abruptly 


has happened 1 thi I 


“Good heave 


The sharp ejaculation indicated amaze- 


1304 





to make 


htly formal 


, 
have 


to Lord Wilverley.”’ 
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ment—and what else? Cicely was too ner- 


vous to analyse her own emotions, much less 


those of another; but the light in Grim 


shaw’s eyes illuminated his deeps unmis- 
takably. He was glad—glad. And in a 


second an amazing change took place in hi 
He 


console. 


became the friend, eager to 


The 


Ten vears seemed to dr yp Ti 


two met again upon 
terms. 
as he exclaimed fervently 
“Tt knew it,” 


“ What did you know; 


She asked the question calmly, although 
her heart was throbbing. 

““[ knew that he was not the man for 
you and that you were not the woman for 


him. I understand exactly how you drifted 


into the en 10w plucky to 


good fellow 





racement And 
have broken it! I 
that he made it less hard for you, didn’t 
he?” 


“1 1] 17 1 1 
She nodded, hardly abl 0 speak. He 


nued in the same boyish tones 


** And your 


: 4 : 
tor her, 


cont 
mothe: 


SOTTY 


‘* Mother is miserable, too miserable to 
scold me. And she is not the scolding sort. 
Ai this moment she is lying down—brood 
ing. She will go on brooding. At dinner, 
to-night, she will be ev so nice to me, but 
the distance between us will be immense 
Tell m w I can ie I e must 
be a \\ 

* You love 1er sh lo es you Pin \y l 


S will not ask I 1 Wilverley to help 
her. and you you si 
ay Yes ? 
You see, vou ive da sort of pisto 
to her head 
He weighed WW fully ight] 
frowning, as he wrestled with the issues 


involved 





informed | tones 
Do \ tu ask to | rt I p! ol: he 
asked ner 

“1 feel Ma Ip] fool.’? 

“Well, if you want the whole truth, so 
do | We ire both in i boat As 
an honest man I have to fa the fact that 
conditions here are getting W every day 
Action, to be of real use, s Id be imme 

, ed.”? 

you m o your duty.’ 

my duty? lo bette cond 

in How That’s the rub 
my helplessness comes in. If 
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, kick up a horrid rumpus, 
shall I achieve my ends? I doubt it.” 

“* Don’t things, Mr. 
please.”’ 

**So be it! 
is not quite so proud as you think. 
may yet be guided by Lord Wilverley.” 

To 
* Never!” 


the toast. 





I rush things 
Grimshaw, 


rush 


mother 
She 


And, pel haps, youl 


this Cicely replied with an emphati 


as Mrs. Rockram appeared with 


Ill 
three days slipped by 
What Cicely had predicted with 
pass. Lady Selina 
Fate in 


nice’’ to 


Pwo or without 
incident. 
such assurance came to 
silence 
h 


accepted the thwackings of 


remained consistently cr 
daughter. But she ed peremptorily the 
help that Arthur Wilverley offered 


twenty-four hours of dismissal. Before 


She 
retus 
within 
his 
the week out the usual! ement 


Was annount 


appeared in the columns of the Morning 
Post. 

Upon the Monday following Cicely heard 
at breakfast that Mary Farleigh was sick 
abed and dying. told the tale 


“Dying? ’’ repeated Lady Selina. ‘* Did 





stimson 


you say ‘ dying,’ Stimson 


ladv, by Annie, 


at ten o’clock last night She 


The word was used. my 


had been in 


the village, her Sunday out, n lady.”’ 

I shall go down at once, aid Cicely 

I will follow, idded Lady Selina 
‘Probably Annie exaggerating. Mr 


Grimshaw 
dying. My 


not die easily.”’ 


thought that Isaac Burble was 


people, I am glad to think, do 


Cicely. 


Stimson, treading delicately, 
“ They say the fever, mi 
‘Heavens! What fever?” 
‘ Typhoid, mis 
I don't believe i. P de ired Lady 
Selina. 


Neve 


with soup and wine, and dispatched, Cicely 


rtheless, filled a small basket 


with it immediately 

the Mano was distress Her finge: 
tre mbled as she tied « e lid of the basket 
and she said nervous “TI send v« 


1 am aware of JT 


“What is the matter, Stimson?’’ asked 


Obviously the Lady of 


kitchen. Grims 


upstairs with his patier 


Cicely civilly but « 
away as usual: 
Ramblin’ in 
"Tis the fever seem 
** Does Mr. Grim 
He bain’t su 
‘1 be sure,’’ grow 
by my bees that Ma 
She loved her bh 
ind leave the hive 
You be daffy,’ 
Mary bain’t dead 


‘ 


larp to the " 

lon’t vee ¢ t 1 
1 1 - ‘ 
KNOWS bes And 


stant minute I’ve 
t for Mar t 
mick ca ind 

] AVE yrnie 
( \ 

Tin eve 
ipathet o as | 
tha i ece Ag 
ec! i ind whe 
approv. of th 
Wo! \gath 
i 11 

ku o’ bea 
| icdic i | l 























“T think I hear Mr. Grimshaw’s step,” 
said Cicely. 

Grimshaw came in, carrying his small 
Timothy confronted him, a 
apathy had 


doctor's bag. 


very eager man; all trace o 
vanished. 
“What be the trouble, Doctor ? 


“T am not quite certain yet, Farleizh. I 


shall find out to-night.”’ He took Far 
leigh’s arm, pressing it. ‘‘ We shall fight 
tor het Go to her. Be as cheerful as 
possible. For the moment she is rathet 


dazed.”’ 
Timothy went out, followed by Martha. 
“Is it typhoid?’’ asked Cicely breath 
lessly. 
“Tt may be,’’ he answered cautiously. 
“Oh, dear! oh, dear \nd his children, 
who died here! . . How could he go on 
living in this cottage!” 
looking very tired and worn, 
answered curtly 


Grimshaw, 


“Men like Farleigh can’t uproot them 
selves. He is part of your soil. And—for 
give my saying so—-Lady Selina doesn’t 
exactly encourage her labourers to labour 
elsewhere.”’ 

“Ot course he doesn't Your. s you 
look very tired, Mr. Grimshaw 


“T’ve had a bout of that malaria. It pre- 


vented my coming here, as you asked me, 
earlier. It’s not easy for a doctor to bear 
patiently h own physical infirmities. 
Please te Timothy that I'll look in again 
presently. For the moment nothing can be 
done.’’ 


He bowed and moved towards the door. 
Cicely was infinitely distressed by his ap- 
pearance and manner. Did he deliberately 
herself and 
up and 


Wish to impo barrie! S betwee n 


im? Sympathy for him well 


overbrimmed 


‘Stay one mom nt,’’ she faltered. 


He turned quickly, standing still, with his 

eyes upon her troubled face. She continued 
ried] 
I tho it we were fri | 

‘We are friends.” 

“Are we? Surely friendship pulls down 
barriers; it doesn’t deliberately build 
them.”’ 

She spoke so ingenuously that Grimshaw 
Was disarmed More than physical in- 
firmity had been his portion during the 
week that had passed since he met Cicely 

Mrs Rockram’s. Before the malaria 
ized him, he had lain awake hour after 
uur, fight ¥ furiously against his love for 
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a girl whose happiness had become dearer 
to him than his own. The issues were 
crystal-clear. Something told him that her 
friendship for him, so artlessly revealed, 
might be fanned by him into the more 
ardent flame. 
toxicating. 


The mere thought was in- 
Then in colder blood he began 
to calculate the consequences to her if he 
The mother would withhold 
her consent. It lay within her power to 
disinherit a disobedient daughter. And, 
unless all his knowledge of Lady Selina’s 
character were at fault, she would exercise 
that power in the firm conviction that she 
was doing so conscientiously. All these 


won her love. 


considerations tore to tatters the primal in- 
stinct of the male to pursue and capture. 
\nother thought distracted him and kept 
sleep from his pillow. Sure as he was of 
himself, of his ability to provide the neces- 
saries of life, with some of its superfluities, 
for his wife, he was not yet sure of Cicely’s 
adaptability to conditions widely differing 
from those to which she was accustomed. 
\s a practitioner he had seen enough and to 
spare of the miseries brought about by 
comparative poverty. It became torment to 
reflect that Cicely, if she married him, 
\dd to this that he 
was proud and perhaps unduly sensitive. 


might live to regret it. 


Finally, he had reached the sum-total of 
many computations. For the present at 
least, till his own position was more 
assured, he must mark time, an exercise he 
( yrdially detested. 

He replied awkwardly: “If there are 
barriers between our friendship, Miss Chan- 
dos, they are not of my building.” 

‘‘ What are they—these barriers? ”’ 

‘“Almost as big and as old as_ the 
Pyramids.” 

He spoke harshly, angry with himself, 
conscious that he was dissembling badly. 
He went out quickly, leaving Cicely erect 
and defiant. But, as the door closed behind 
him, a faint exclamation of dismay escaped 
her. She sank back into a chair close to 
the big kitchen table, and covered her face 
with her hands. At the same moment 
Grimshaw, passing the open casement, 
glanced in and beheld her. His quick ears 
caught a muffled sob. Tliis was more than 
flesh and blood could stand. Cicely looked 
up as he came back. In silence each read 
the heart of the other. No words were 
needed. She stood up, trembling. He took 


her in his arms, kissing her hair, her brow, 


her cheeks. She remained passive, almost 
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grinned at her 


kn 


“Well, Nicky, 


seen you mu 


1¢ ely exhibited 


h! How did 


* Through crack i’ 


What he saw, 


revealed, be« 
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tage aoor inter! 


** Come in,”’ said 


k pped « 


nte red, followed 


\gatha’s neat suit 


and a serts 
was the D.( 


\gatha said brisk 
‘You iI 


Va 





remem be 


Indeed I KK 
We wert 
had lost an 


gave it, mis 
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uu look ve 
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an entry in 


‘He ran his finger along 


faded 


at 
be fa 
rm-cha 


Orawn by 
John Campb 


John said quietly 
Steady on. I thought I was dead in the 
trenches, but I wasn’t 


ose up, lifting a heavy, mis 


he commanded, 


‘Gi me the Book,’ 
pointing dramatically at the big Bible 
lying upon the window-ledge between two 
pots of scented geranium John fetched it 
aving it upon the kitchen table. 

“Where be my specs sg 

Agatha saw them on the chimney-piece, 
and handed them to him in silence With 
trembling fingers he put them on. Then he 
3 


ible, turning a page or two, 


opened the | 
till he found the fly-leaf 
**T be going blind,’’ he muttered feebly 
“No, no; let me wipe your glasses.” 
Agatha wiped his glasses 
“That be better, my girl Ave.” He 
} ger along an entry in faded ink 


we be. ‘Mary Jane, barn 
2nd, 1897, died June 7th, r904.’ My 





first-barn, a dinkv lil’ maid as never was 
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“ Because his wife may be dying, Mr. 
Burble.’ 
‘“ Fevers and such comes from Provi 
dence, Aggie. I holds tight to Providence, 
I do. And I don’t hold wi’ talk agen the 
quality. That was never my way.’ 
Timothy came back. 


? 


“What be saying?’’ he asked. 

Nicodemus wagged his head solemnly. 

“T don’t hold wi’ talk agen the quality, 
Tim. Her ladyship spends money on we 
wi’ both hands.’’ 

“You tell me how much she spends,” 
sneered Timothy. 

“T dunno.”’ 

“ T can tell you,’’ said Agatha. ‘I was 
her secretary. I know all about her doles.”’ 

“Doles? What be doles, Aggie? ”’ 

‘Soup, blankets, cloaks, a dozen or two 
of port from the wood.” 

Nicodemus looked incredulous. 

“Port from the wood? ‘ What a queer 
place to get ’un. There be allers beef at 
Yuletide, milk for widders and little ’uns, 
a mort o’ comfort for them as keers for 
cows’ gifts. A gert charitable ’ooman, my 
lady be. Rich folk should be treated wi’ 
respect.”’ 

“And what does it all come to in cash? ”’ 
asked Agatha. I'll tell you. About five 
hundred pounds—counting everything.” 
,icodemus chuckled, 


rubbing together 





his gnarled hands, which indicated, more 
than his face, great age. 

“A gert noble sum, neighbours. My lady 
has done her dooty.’’ 

“What hasn’t she done?’ 
sharply 

“Dang mv old boans, I dunno.” 

“She ha 


asked John 


t pulled down a score of cot 
tages like this 


} 


‘Pulled down cottages: Nicodemus 


wiped his shining brow 

‘They ought to be burnt—burnt,” re 
peated Agatha excitedly 

‘Aye,’’ said Timothy, “and the Hall wi’ 
un,.”’ 

Nick’s voice was heard from the ingle- 
nook, shrill and ear-piercing 

*©*T would be a rare lark! ”’ 

Nobody noticed the boy. The Ancient 
thumped the tiled floor with his oak stick, 
“What utter rot! 
’Tis a fool’s cap you be wanting, 
Farleigh.” 


exclaiming angrily: 


Aggie 


Nick interposed again: 
““T’ll make ’ee one, Aggie re 


The tension was increasing Timothv’s 
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deep-set eyes glowered; John Exton, think- 
ing of his father, and recalling old calcu- 
lations, said emphatically : 

“ I’ve been into this. Upworthy ought to 
have fifty new cottages. At the old prices, 
three hundred apiece, that would make 
fifteen thousand. Two thousand more 
would lay down decent drains.” 

Nicodemus thumped the floor more 
vigorously : 

‘*] says in my common way: ‘ Drains be 
hanged!’ ” 

John continued, warming to his work: 

Eight thousand more would be little 
*nough to spend on the farms. That foots 
up twenty-five thousand pound.” 

““Ah-h-h!’’? The Ancient shook a trem- 
bling forefinger at him. “’Tis easy to make 
free wi’ other folk’s cash. Johnny’d have 
my lady so pore as we.’’ 
\gatha turned upon him. 


Ag 
“That’s nonsense, Granfer. Her income 


is six thousand a year. She could borrow 


twenty-five thousand by 
thousand a year. 


giving up one 
Instead of putting this 
big property in order, she bribes you all 
with doles. And she saves herself five hun 
dred a year. Have you got it?” 

Nicodemus retorted smartly: 

**T holds wi’ King Solomon, a wiser man 
even than I be, there bain’t no fool so irk 
some as a female fool.’’ 

* Meaning, vou rude old man?” 

“That you be a lovesick maid, Aggie, 
and so soft as Nicky there.” 

John, still at the window, electrified the 
company by his next remark: 

‘“* My lady is here.” 

As he spoke, Lady Selina’s stately figure 
Timothy 
hurried from the kitchen; a firm tap was 


was seen passing the casement. 


heard upon the door. 
“Come in,’’ said Agatha. 


IV 


LaDY SELINA, more imposing even than 
usual in her deep mourning, entered the 
kitchen. Nicodemus removed his hat de 
ferentially. John stood stiffly at attention; 
Agatha remained near the table 


‘Good morning to you.”’ 


Her eyes rested sympathetically upon 
John’s empty sleeve. She held out her 
hand very graciously : 

“My daughter told me that you and 
Agatha were engaged. You have my sin- 


” 


4 
cere good wishes 
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John took the outstret 1 hand, an Oh! Lady Selhi 





grasped it so awkwardly that Lady S¢ a ‘ t tin 
slightly winced N icods 
‘Thank you, m ady.’ ‘l ma top 


Lady Selina turned to Agatha me 

“[ only heard this morning that your poor “ Timot Farlei 
aunt was ill. I should like to see yo I insist upon be 
uncle.” Nicodemus, help 

Agatha, taken iback, he tated Nico vith ta Viole! 
demus said promptly: “ Ill ask ‘un to step “He said Imi 
down, my lady.” * Ble my\ ul! 

As he went out, Nick emerged from the | 1 Selina, howev 
ingle-nook, carrying a fool cap, clever recover her self-poss¢ 
fashioned out of the newspaper he had pu <indly to the unhay 
loined. Quite ignoring the great ady, a k you, N 
intent only upon himself, he said piping] pard Had I guesse 

“Here be your fool’s cap, Agei ild ent me, 

‘What does he mean asked Lad ked to deliver 
Selina. She was cor 0 f the host ! ; mad 
atmosphere, mildly 1 tful that Agatha With erief,’’ added 
had not asked her to sit down, but willi Lady Selina igno! 
to make due allowance f th breach Nicoden 
manners, because ser nes had ob “When he recov 
viously upset a tiny household apologise 

“He means nothir repiiled Agatha ‘“ Not if I knows 
hastily. mat I allers sav 

**Granfer Burble told me to make ‘un.”’ be treated w esnect 

“Yes, yes. You can run away, Nicl \t t moment A 
You aren’t afraid of me, are vo ’ t Her nerves. 

‘I bain’t afeard 0’ oth , teen, ( v lv. too, Art 


maybe, our old broody het ' \ 1a too 
He retired to | ( k, N ( pirit OF revolt, ve | 
demus stumped back, f redder tha at that tin t 


usual, his large n t pe w \ 
sternation a ar j c 
i Well, Ni lem 
“Timothy won't con , ev ae , 
* Won't?’ she rene | “eC \t ‘ ' 
he sent s< me me i th 
Nicodemus gasped out eae i 
‘1 be too flustrated to ei’ me ‘ “i 
‘Rubbish, n good 1 ’ Give me ir _ dem 


message at once.” ‘ey te: i 


my ’ the right w i p j ure} ‘ 

his memory by Agat ped out ( Ty ; ‘ 

pe tediy * dole | t ot n 
“Doles! doles! \\ 

word for you t to me! 


“*T wa 
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‘“** Here, on this page, are the death- 

dates of Farleigh’s two children’ ” 

“Lam waiting for further enlightenment, 
you thankless young woman.’’ 

But Agatha, having shot her bolt, burst 
nto tears. John came forward. What else 
could he do? A hunted glance from his 
future wife had set him afire 
Bible 

, — 


‘Enlightenment is in that,’ he said. 


He pointed 


to the 





“The Bible! ’’? She stared at the big 
id then at John. Was he deliberately 
trying to be insolent? ‘‘ Do you read it? ” 
she asked, with a lift of her eyebrows. 

John opened the Bible and found the fly- 
leaf His voice was trembling as he 


= 
x 


Here, on this page re the death-dates 


of Farleigh’s two children, who died of 


diphtheria. Ever since, he has thought of 
things, You never guessed why he was so 


silent. How should you know what goes on 
in people’s hearts? If Farleigh is mad, 
who made him so? Just now T emptied the 
Ink-pot out of that window to prevent him 
altering ‘died’ to > 


Drawn by 
John Campbelt 


“Go on! To—what?” 

‘* To—murdered.”’ 

‘Murdered by whom?”’’ 

John closed the Bible and made no 
answer. He withdrew quietly to the win- 
dow. Meanwhile, Agatha had controlled 
her emotions and was dabbing at her eyes 
with a pocket-handkerchief which Lady 
selina pereeived to be of cambric as fine as 
her own. She addressed Agatha: 

** Obviously vou two think that I murdered 





these little girls.”’ 

Agatha replied without acrimony : 

I know what causes diphtheria and 

typho a.*? 

‘TI wonder if others in this village share 
your views and judgments.”’ 

Nicodemus made bold to say: 
} 


“*T bain’t one 0’ they, my lady.”’ 





‘No, no; I am quite sure of that, my old 
friend.” As she spoke she heard the 
crunching of gravel outside. “Who is 
this ; 


‘Mr. Grimshaw,” answered John. 
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“You can ask him what thinks,”’ 
murmured Agatha, sensible that she and her 
John had exhausted their munitions 

“*T will ask him,” 





he 


said Lady Selina. 


CHAPTER X 
Under the Village Tree 
I 
RIMSHAW had quite lost his look of 


wear and tear when he re-entered F ar- 
leigh’s cottage. Love, we may pre- 
the ravages 
Vitality expressed itself in his 
every his athletic 


sume, is omnipotent even overt 
of malaria. 


eyes and in movement of 


body. He had just visited Isaac Burble; and 
he knew—humanly speaking—-that he had 
pulled through the plucky old man. He 


believed, also, that he could restore Mary 
In 
instincts were agreeably 
had 


dominant thought 


to the arms of the pessimistic Timothy. 
short, his fighting 
quickened. man’s 


The 
triumphant. Perhaps his 


mind become 


was the conviction that if he could win for 
his own a girl as sweet as Cicely, he could 


win 
this 


also her mother. Cicely had imposed 
task To “make 
her eyes became the object paramount. 

At the first the kitchen he 


suspected nothing amiss, simply because his 


upon him. good ” in 


glance round 


vision was slightly blurred by Cupid. Ile 
beheld Lady Selina, possibly for the first 
time, as the mother of his beloved rather 
than the lady of an ill-administered manor. 
And in her eve he seemed to perceive a 
sort of appeal, which of course was there, 


although Lady Selina would have repudiated 


the fact had she been aware of it Cicely’s 
word “forlorn ” obtruded. itself She looked 
exactly what she felt at the moment —solli 
tary and pathetically aloof, a fine survival 
of a doomed aristocrac\ 

She greeted him courteously Nicodemu 
stumped out Agatha and John remained. 
\fter speaking to them, Grimshaw was 
crossing the kitchen when Lady Selina lifted 
her hand and voice 

One moment, Mr. Grimshaw 


* Certainh 


\ grave charve has been brought against 

me 

She spoke very suavel but he noticed 
that her tone was pitched higher than usual 

‘A charge, Lady Selina 

‘In connection with the ickne in th 
house to-day, and the diphtheria hon wo 
that took from Timothy Farleigh his two 


little 





rir] 


The 








young man instantly realised what 
had taken place. \ swift glance at Avatha 
confirmed his worst fear The girl’s lips 
were quivering; her bosom heaved Jol 





disciplined on the field of battle, sto 
doggedly at attention, 

“These young people,’’ cont ed La 
Selina, “accuse me of no I a crime tha 
murder 

‘Uncle Timothy used the word,” sa 
\gatha defiantly. 

“And his niece, whom I have befrier 
In Many ways, dares to lay the death of 
two Farleigh children at my door j 

Between two fires, and enfiladed by 
own thoughts, stood the uns Grimsha. 
Cicely’s kisses were still warm on his 
lo do him justice, he was uneasy beca 
all consideration, naturally enough, bec: 
centred upon Cicely. Swift] he perceiy 
one way out of the wilderne lak 
abac k, too hone st to temporise ae libe t 
he said impetuously 

\ charge of murder is preposter 
He turned, almost angril) 1 Agat 
“Why do you talk nonsense here 
no murder without motive 

Lady Selina smiled faint 

* Thank vou, Mr. Grimshaw That « 
to be obvious to any intelligence 

\vatha’s face indicated « ) me 
Stung more by Grimshaw’ thar 
word she said acrimoni 

‘So you side with Aut! t Mr. G 
haw 

Once avain, Grimshaw t in the j 
ceeding Wa forced \ 1iffe t appe 
from weakness to strength 1 t have be 
met in a very different f ( [rritat 
b the consciousne t bel a fa 
position, irritated even \ t 
undisgvuised sneer, he said en tica 

‘l detest violence, Mi I h, \ 
ence let me tell vou, alw: cteat S 
ends 

He turned to Lady Selu is Vl 
Im ypore ed 

You are too ene! | Se 
not to nake tllowanecee I | yt} | 
leigh, a man beside himself ( 
anxiet 

More ind more ple cd Ww Grimshaw 
Lady cll 1 replied rack ] 

I hope ) 

lt nu will allow me ( ! w went 

a I will oOo tom patient 

lle bowed and left t kit 
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rim- 
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opened it for her. Without a word, she 
passed into the hot sunshine. 

John came back to Agatha, dropping this 
ointment upon her lacerated tissues : 

“Grimshaw’s a blinkin’ timeserver, Aggie, 
like the rest of ’em.” 

“T couldn’t have believed it,” she faltered. 
“T—] thought he was different.” 

Suddenly, from the ingle-nook came a 
burst of vivid flame. Nick had set his 
fool’s cap afire. His shrill, uncanny laugh 
rang through the kitchen. 

“Dash the boy,” exclaimed the startled 
John. Nick confronted him with his im- 
becile grin, 

‘I be saft along o’ my lady,” he piped. 
“Father says so; yas, I be saft along o’ 
she.’ 

II 
TWENTY-FOUR hours elapsed. 

During this time Upworthy celebrated 
the return of a hero, for as such the fathers 
of the hamlet regarded John Exton. Much 
ale, some of it pre-war strength, was drunk 
in his honour. At The Chandos Arms, upon 
the afternoon following, the gaffers toasted 
him again and again. He had to tell the 
tale of his adventures and misadventures in 
Flanders and France. Everybody knew 
that he was engaged to Agatha. 

It was well after five when John escaped 
from his entertainers and_ returned to 
Timothy’s cottage. Crossing the green he 
noticed that the sky was thunderously over- 
cast. Agatha hurried out of the cottage as 
he approached it. All trace of anger and 
disappointment had vanished. She greeted 
her lover delightfully. 

“T heard the cheers, Johnnie. I’m ever 
so proud of you.” 

He nodded modestly. 

“T asked ’em not to follow me because of 
your aunt. How is she: 

‘A bit better, we fancy. Mr. Grimshaw 
is with her. He sent me out for a whiff of 
ur. Perhaps he saw you crossing the 
green. 

John pointed to the tree and its comfort- 
ible encircling bench He sat down, fan- 
ning his heated brow with his cap. 

“Sultry, ain’t it? I say, Aggie, guess 
what bucks me most.’ 

“All the ale you've drunk.” 

“They didn’t propose iny health straight. 
They gave the toast: ‘Ephraim Exton’s 
son.’ They haven't forgotten the old man.” 
Laying down his cap he fished out his pipe, 
regarding it rather helplessly. e 
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“Let me fill your pipe, dear,” said 
Agatha. 

John laughed. 

‘Can you do it, old girl?” 

“Can I do it? ” 

She went to work with a_ skill that 
argued some practice, but John was not 
of a jealous disposition. He watched het 
deft fingers with admiration, remarking 
pleasantly : 

“Little chunk of all-right, you are.” 

“Don’t use up all your sugar, Sergeant. 
There !” 

She put the pipe between his smiling 
lips. 

“Any matches, Johnnie? ” 

John took a silver match-box from his 
pocket. 

‘Catch! ” 

Agatha caught it, and examined it with 
interest. It was a queer old box, much 
engraved, obviously not of English make or 
design. 

“What a handsome box!” 

“Loot, Aggie. It belonged to a Boche. 
He'd no further use for it.” 

She struck a match and lit his pipe, 
which John smoked as if he enjoyed it. 
Agatha stepped back and regarded him 
attentively. He was just right, in her 
opinion: a man who had done “his bit,” 
the man of her deliberate choice, likely to 
make a sober, hard-working husband, clever 
enough and not too clever, one to be gently 
pushed by capable hands on to fortune. 
Smiling complacently, she seated herself 
beside him. John slipped his one available 
arm round her shapely waist. She held the 
match-box in her hand. 

“Put your dear head on my shoulder,” he 
commanded. 

“On the village green?” 

“On my shoulder, I said.” 

oP 1 trek 1." 

She had glanced round, not seeing Nick, 
who had wandered out of his father’s 
garden, and was now behind the tree, grin 
ning broadly. John kissed the lips so near 
to his. 

“Short o’ these rations, I am,” he de- 
clared with fervour. “Snug, 1 call it.” 

Agatha, half-closing her eyes, murmured : 
‘] feel as if I was floating in heaven.” 

Blighty! ejaculated the lover. 

At this happy moment, Nick, crawling 
close up to Agatha, gripped her leg above 
the ankle, growling like a dog. Agatha 
screamed and jumped up 
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“You blithering idiot!” said 
“Hop it—hop it! 

“Vas, I be the village idiot, I be 

“Not half the 
tell you.’ 

aia | 
will. I Wl paper 

He laughed shrilly and hopped off, as e1 
joined. John stared at hi 


observing sapiently 





fool you 


make Aggie another fool’s cap, | 
can make anything g 


retreating figure, 


“He can make anyth vith pape 
Fools make paper law am rule us 
kngland.” 

Agatha sat down again, nodding her in 


telligent head 
“That’s right. Papers do rule u Why 
don’t you write to them, Johnni 


John betrayed slight astor ent 

“What about, deat 

Agatha answered tart 

“Conditigns here 

‘Napoo,” replied Jol azily 

Agatha was revolving t refusal in he 
mind when Grimshaw came out of the 
cottage carrying his bag He wa milit 


thinking of Cicely and her tryst wit! 
Agatha nudged the somnolent John 
“Mr. Grimshaw is « 


John rose, and saluted stiffly as Grimshaw 
approached 
‘Good day, Se! ant (,01n? adow t] 


old, old trail, el 
John answered 
Grimshaw looked at Agatha, who had not 


risen. This abstention was part of her new 
creed 

‘l’ve no new instructions f vou, M 
Farleigh. Keep your aunt quiet 

\vatha repli 1 : torn ] ’ ] 

“Yes, sit | it typhoid, M Grim 
shaw?” 

‘I did a Widal last 1 t He added 
quickly, “That is a blood test Il an 
clined to think your int has 7 atypl 

John, impressed by the word, | 
dismally : 

Then she’s a gone) 

Oh, no Parat 1 ] 
dangerou t! t ] ] \ I 
care Mrs Farleigh \ I vi And 
thank the Lord, | in t t , Mi | 
leigh, to ee that ( ! ( t! 
ordinary care. Perhay to her 
now 

Poor Agatha, thus t from her lover 
rose obediently, but wit muc} file 
plumage Without a we | he t | | t 


th cottage 


Grimsh: 








sorry, but her 


I'm 
\gatha’s upset afte 


wered blunt] 
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emp latically 
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frown deepened | 
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“The august Stimson delivered it in 
person.” 

“Who was wise: 

He laughed with her, although he replied 
sincerely 

“That question, dearest, can’t be an- 
swered yet.’ 

Ignoring this, Cicely sat down, saying : 

‘IT am ever so happy. You don’t know 
what an impression you made upon Mothei 
yesterday. Now—keep it up.” 

“That's all right; but can 1? 

“Of course you can, if you try hard 
enough.’ Captivated by her manner, sit 
tine close to her, he heard her = soft 


whispel 





“Did vou dream of me last night? 

‘IT didn’t sleep much last night.” 

“Didn't you Well, I lay awake till 
alter one, thinking ot vou 

You bl ed little dear! 

She raised her eyes to h if inviting 
him to gaze into their clear depths and to 
behold there his own image innocently 
enshrined. To dissemble with so artless a 
creature WwW quite in po ble 

‘Something is troubling you, Harry. 
Tell me! 

‘Call it m conscience To accept so 
nuch "—he spoke passionately—‘and to be 
able to Give ( little: to know, as I do, that 


my love may bring distress and unhappiness 
upon you! Ah, that tears me! I must 


speak plainly now, or never. What is 
Upworthy to you Hlave you ever tried to 
measure your feeling for this village and 


all that goes with it? Are you able to set 


a valuation, so to speak, upbdn it: 
“My dear old home I don’t quite 


see what you are driving at What do you 
mean by a valuation?” 

I lay awake last night 
realisit the inevitable fact that if you 
Wishes you 


Disinheritance! Why, Harry, Mothe1 


loves me. She would never do_ that. 
Never, never, neve You don’t know 
her 

I don’t. Do you Dar he know her- 
self? Do any of us know ourselves? Are 
we able t av confidently what we would 
do, or not d til] rye ipreme test comes 
O01 

She considered his words carefully: her 
eye ( \\ h per] exit her lip 
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‘At what a cost to my own feelings! 


But we must face things together, as they 
are, not as we would like them to be. First 
and last, it comes to this: In your own 
irresistible way you have invited me to join 
what I call the great conspiracy of silence 
in Upworthy. setter men than I are 
amongst the conspirators. Dear old 
Pawley, for example. It is natural for him, 
ten thousand times more so for you, to 
‘spare’ your mother, to keep her in cotton 
wool, to please, in a word, a personality so 
gracious, so kindly at heart, so sincerely 
anxious to do the right thing in, alas! the 
wrong way. But, as an honest man, Cicely, 
I side with her tenants as against*her.” 
‘Hleavens! 


Mother’s part 


Do you mean that you took 

yesterday against you 
conscience, and that | tempted you to do 
SO 

‘No, no; the murder charge was absurd. 
But | conveyed the impression to others 
that my sympathies lay with your mother in 
her management of this estate, and they 
don’t.” 

“Tf you would listen to me. 

“God knows I want to listen to you, you 
witch.” 

Cicely picked her way. To the man who 

her it became plain that she 

confidence would 


have been amusing if lesser issues had been 


Was Wat hing 


knew | 


ier ground. Het 
at stake. 

You can’t change things or people 
quickly, can you: 

‘Earthquakes do.” 
Earthquakes don’t happen in 
ns } ees If Mother learnt to trust 
you instead of Gridley all that you wish 
might be brought about without—without 
\nd if not altogether in her life 
time —afterwards. I will work hand-in- 





Triction 


hand with you, Harry I shall love it, 


Jetween us we will change Upworthy into a 


I ask for nothing better. I 


know that Mother wants me to-day as she 


model village 


never wanted me before. To hurt her now, 
to let others hurt het aie ah! er ar that 
isn’t In me as you have won 


Win Mother 
me and we shall find our future happiness 
without imperilling hers.” 


Her exact choice of words indicated her 


intelligence and the amount of thought that 
he must have given to so difficult a subject. 
Fiercest te Mmptat on assaile 1 Grimshaw 


\nd he had yielded, under far less pressure, 


to importunity in Essex and Poplar. After 


1 tormenting pause he said hoarsely : 
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“Tt 


no other word.” 





whitewash, Cicely I can 


means : find 
She touched his arm gently 
‘I wish I like 
“But I’m not. strong,” 
vehemently. “No one 


writer’s lie. 


were strong you.” 


he protest d 
is. The strong man 


we read about is a There isn’t 
a so-called strong man in history without a 
weak spot somewhere Don’t make 
weaker than | Perhaps—perhaps I 
ought to go away for a year and leave you 
free.” 


The test 


me 
am. 


propounded o tentatively failed 


utterly. In her turn she became vehement. 
“No, no. If you leave me, Harry, it will 

be becauS8@ your love is less than mine.” 
As they gazed searchingly at each other 

a senile whistling was borne down the 


breeze. Cicely said desperately 


Harry 


lerstand 


“Somebody is coming 
kill Women un 


Be patient, and Mother will 


suspense 


will me women 


accept you as a 


son. I am sure of it And I shall love the 
strength in you more if you show a little 
weakness now for m\ ake Direct 
methods, which men use, are so brutal I 


am pleading for our happines Promise 
me—quick ! 

In her agitation she cl g to him, press 
ing her soft body against his. He an- 
swered dully 

“All right, Cicely 

The Ancient approached, redder than 
usual in the face Hi ait was not per 
fectly steady Cicely aid hurniedly 

“its Nicodemus He ma pa oO 
Good day, Granter 

Nicodemus | halted, urveying the pail 
whimsically 

“Good day, mi Good day, Doctor \ 
rare starm be comin’ up. I feel ‘un in my 
old boans 

“You mustn’t vet wet, Master Burble,” 
said the artful Cicely 

“Ah-h-h! I bain’t in no sart o’ hurry to 
invite meself, as the avin ! to mv own 
funeral I be come from drinkin’ Tohnny 
Exton health a very notable et-to.”’ 

Cicely, still) hopin that the arruloi 
old man would move on, aid brisk} 

Ve we heard some cheeri up at the 
Hall 

“Did vee now Jo nn he 1 valiant 
soul, but a sad Raddicle I hope, mi 
that her ladyship won’t mix me ip wi him 
and Ageie Farleigh I don’t hold wi uch 
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pleasure to lay her out. Aggie got miffed 
when I passed the remark to her las’ night.” 

Nicodemus heaved a sigh. 

‘Young folks be upsettin’, Marthy. 
be livin’ in fearful and wond 

Martha did not answer him, her attention 
being engrossed by a sudden sight of Nick 
capeiing wildly across the green. 

“Come you here,” 

Nick danced up, grinning. 

“ Wheer ha’ you been, Nick? 
mischief, I’11 be bound.” 

“He can bide along wi’ me,” said Nicode 
mus comfortably. 

“T likes you,” said Nick 

“Do ’ee now? For why? 

“Because you be so nice an’ hairy, like 
old baboon I sees at Wilverley Fair.” 

Nicodemus accepted this as 
\ bell began to boom loudly. 
and the Ancient were startled. 

“Dang me, if that bain’t big 
Hall!” 

He half-staggered to his feet, and fell 
back. 

“T be fair ashamed o’ my legs,” he ob- 
served solemnly. Then, as the bell boomed 
out even more violently, he cocked 
at Martha. 

“Something be up, Marthy. 
tree, Nicky, and tell us what you sees. 

“The lad might break his neck,” 
gested Martha. 

“You climb tree,” commanded Nicodemus, 
“or I’ll warm your starn-sheets for ’ee.” 

“T likes to climb trees, I do.” 

“Then up you goes.” 

Nicky with alacrity. As he 
reached the first branch, Agatha appeared 
at the cottage window which fronted the 
green. 

“What has happened? ” sl 
bell 


We 


rsome times.” 


she shouted. 


Up to some 


’ 


a compliment, 
3oth Martha 





bell up at 


his head 


You climb 


” 


obeyed 


The 


e asked. 


went on ringing Then a_ sharp 
whistle was heard. 
“Constable’s whistle,’ remarked the 
Ancient. “I knows ’un.” 
Excitement gripped them, as a man tore 


past them on a bicycle, heading for Wil- 
verley. As he passed the tree, he yelled 
out: “Fire! Fire! ” 

“That was Wilson. My lad; 
faltered Martha. “Oh, dear! oh, 
Where be fire? ” 





shover,” 


, 


dear! 


“*Tis a rick, maybe,” hazarded Nico 
demus. 
By this time, Nick was high up the tree. 


He shouted down: 


“T sees a gert smoke, I do,” 


- 
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panded. He had the air of an inspired 
prophet as he lifted his deep voice: 

“May God A’mighty deal this day wi 
Lady Selina Chandos as she has dealt wi’ 
me and mine! ” 


IV 


GEORGE BALL, the village constable, joined 
the group under the tree, dismounting from 
his bicycle. He was a heavy, good-natured 
man, ordinarily lethargic. He spoke with 
authority : 

“Ts Doctor Grimshaw here? ” 

“No, he bain’t, Garge. What be wantin’ 
doctor for, hey? ” 

“T dunno. Miss Cicely told me to fetch 
‘un quick. Old Hall be done for. That's 
sartain.” 

A quarter of an hour at least had elapsed 
before George appeared. During that time, 
men and boys had been seen hurrying up 
to the Hall. Nicodemus, unable to budge, 
had remained under the tree. No rain had 
fallen as yet, but the storm was coming 
nearer, and the intermittent lightning be- 
came more vivid with each succeeding flash. 
From the top of the tree Nick’s eerie 
laughter floated earthwards. 

“Anybody burned? ”’ asked the Ancient. 

George Ball couldn’t be sure of this. He 
furnished a few details, avidly swallowed. 
The fire had started in the garage, and 
thence spread to the house; all the servants 
were safe, and busy rescuing pictures and 
furniture. He concluded on a high, nerve- 
shattering note: 

“’Tis arson, I reckons.” 

“What be arson? ” asked Martha Giles. 
“Settin’ other folks’ houses afire,” replied 
he constable. 


Noting a derisive smile on 


Timothy’s face, he asked officially : 
“Why ain’t you up at Hall—helpin’? ” 
Timothy replied defiantly : 

“Because I bain’t.” 
George Ball went on: 
“Arson it seems to be, accordin’ to 

Wilson. He told me in servants’ hall that 


he had left the garage not five minutes 
afore fire started. Positive, he was, that all 
Was snug. In my quiet way I spoke o’' 
Cigarettes, but Fred Wilson don’t smoke 
terbacker in no form. And he swears that 
no match was lighted by him this blessed 
afternoon. Bag o’ mystery this be, because 
my lady had no enemies in these parts.” 

“Liar!” remarked Timothy. 

The astounded constable 


glared at him. 
‘ ? 5 
“What you say?” 
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“T said—liar. I be her enemy.” 

George, utterly dazed, wiped his forehead, 
ejaculating : 

“Queer talk, I must say.” 

To this Timothy replied savagely : 

“You'll be wiser afore you’re older.” 

Nicodemus interrupted sharply: 

“Timothy Farleigh’ll be dead afore he’ 
wise at all. Now, Garge, I minds me that 
Doctor Grimshaw walked off Wilverley way. 
If that bit o’ news be worth a tankard, don’t 
’ee forget it, my good man.” 

“You might ha’ said as much five minutes 
ago.” 

He mounted his bicycle and sped off. 

Nicodemus, active of mind and unduly 
elated because ale had impaired underpin- 
ning, instead of understanding, was now 
the centre of a small group of women; chil 
dren and gaffers. Everybody else, of course, 
was watching the fire in the Hall gardens, 
or helping to remove furniture. From thi 
first none dared even to hope that so old a 
house, so heavily timbered, could escape 
being burnt to the ground. 

Martha Giles said mournfully: 

“Her ladyship, pore dear soul, ’ll be 
lacking shelter,” 

By the luck of things, she addressed thi 
innocent remark to Timothy, who remained 
at his wicket gate, sullenly rejoicing ove: 
this great calamity. He 1eplied harshly 

“Shelter? Aye. Not under my roof.” 

Nicodemus, trembling with rage, ex 
claimed : 

“?Twon’t be your roof much longer, you 
blitherin’ fool. You be neadin’ straight fo 
porehouse, you be. No port wine there, and 
the vittles so ontasty as never was.” 

Agatha, noting the angry faces glaring at 
her uncle, said entreatingly: 

“Better go in, Uncle.” 

“No,” said Timothy, “ not till the hous« 
of that woman be utterly destroyed.” 


¥ 


DESTROYED it was within an incredibly 
short space of time. 

From the moment when the garage burs! 
into flame Lady Selina behaved with forti 
tude, directing operations and exhibiting 
amazing pluck and resource. The most 
valuable furniture, the pictures, china and 
plate were carried to the farther end of the 
topiary garden. Despite the entreaties 
Cicely, the Lady of the Manor was aimost 
the last to leave the house. As she did so 
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Unmind- 
a general 
ht eminence 
in the garden, whence the last act of the 


a tongue of flame licked her arm. 
ful of this, commanded 


retreat, a withdrawal to a slig 


1 
sne 


Here, to her satis- 
faction, she learned that nobody except her- 
self had been injured. Already Cicely had 
dispatched George Ball in search of Grim- 


tragedy was witnessed. 


shaw. ‘Lady Selina, however, made light of 
her scorching, concerned only with the 
housing of her establishment. It was 


settled that Cicely and she would go to the 
Vicarage for the night. The worthy Good- 
rich hovered about her, scant of breath but 
full of sympathy and warm with indignation 
because the dreadful word “arson ”’ lay pat 
on every lip except his own. 

Towards the end, after the roof had fallen 
in, the rain poured Lady Selina 
gazed sadly at the ruins of her home, saying 
nothing. Cicely clutched her. 

“Come, Mother, you will be wet through.” 

Lady Selina yieldéd at length to impor- 
tunity. She passed, through her 
people, and took the path to the village, 
pausing to speak to the landlord of The 
Chandos Arms, to whom the board and 
lodging of her servants had been entrusted. 


down. 


t 
t 


erect, 


‘IT will see to it myself that all is in 
order."’ 

*‘ Very good, my lady.’’ : 

Then, resolutely, she turned her back 


upon all that was left of the home to which 
she had come as a bride. In silence, lean- 
ing upon her daughter’s arm, she walked 
wearily, spent by her physical exertions. 


Goodrich followed, and others. Burdens 
greater than those of fatigue weighed 
heavily upon her. By the time she had 
reached the tree upon the green, the first 


tropical downpour was over. 


“1 must rest a moment,”’ she 
“Are you in pain, Mother? 
“Of course I am, but 


consequence.”’ 


said faintly. 


that is of no 
“When will Mr. Grimshaw be here? ”’ 
Lady Selina sat down, gasping a little. 

Nicodemus tried to stand up. 
** Sit you down, old friend,’’ 


Lady Selina. 


commanded 


“A very sad mishap, my lady.”’ 

“Very.” 

Then, for the first time, she heard the 
word that was distressing the parson. The 


\ncient, feeling as if he were enthroned 


beside the queen regnant, and regarded as 
a trusty councillor, remarked solemnly: 
“Garge Ball do say ’twas arson.” 








Instantly Lady Selina became alert. Shy 
sat up in every sense of the phrase, alert. 
interrogative, almost excited. 

“Arson?” she repeated sharply. “Im. 
possible ! ” 

Nicodemus wagged his hoary head 


This was his great moment. To rise to it 
adequately became a soit of obsession, 


“TI knows what I knows,” he affirmed 
positively. 
“Stuff and nonsense!” exclaimed tl 


parson. 
Lady Selina spoke gently to the old mai 
“Tell me what you know, Nicodemus.’ 
Thus encouraged, the Anci 
visibly, raising his voice so 
sundry might hear him. 
“’Tis ondeniably true that your ladyshi 
has enemies in this yere parish.” 
Probably he expected protest. 
Selina said quietly : 
“So I discovered yester 


nt expanded 


that all and 


Lad) 


1 
“I bain’t one to carry tales, my 
It says much for Lady Selina 
that this affirmation provoked her humou1 
In the familiar tone that so endeared her to 


her dependants, she bantered the old gaffer 
“That won’t do, Nicodemus. We hav 
gossiped together a score of tim¢ An 
service you can render me will rot be f 
gotten, I can assure you.” 
“Ah-h-h! I did hear wicked talk about 


burning down this village.” 

“Where? ” 

Goodrich, as a Justice of the Peace, w 
constrained to interrupt: 

“Dear lady,” he said warningly, “may | 
suggest that any inquiry ought to take place 
at another in privat 
place.” 

Slightly irritated, conscious, perhaps, that 
Nicodemus might not speak at another tin 
and in another place with entire franknes 
Lady Selina said tartly : 


time, and a 





“Please allow me to be the judge of 
that.” In a more conciliatory tone sl 
addressed Nicodemus: “Where did you 
hear this talk?” 

“In cottage yonder.” He pointed at Fat 
leigh’s house. 

“From whom? ” 

“From Aggie Farleigh and e 
Exton.” 

“Quite so.” 

Cicely interrupted eager! 

“Mother, you don’t—you can’t think 

” 





either of them capable of 
Lady Selina cut her short. 
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“My dear, long ago I thought of them as 
firebrands, and firebrands they are.” 
Goodrich, much perturbed, but ever the 
peacemaker, suggested blandly : , 

“If you are rested sufficiently, Lady 
Selina, shall we go on to my _ house? 
Another heavy shower impends.” 

“Rested ! Do you think that rest is 
possible till I have got to the bottom of 
this?” She raised her voice again, 
elancing round at the circle of familiar 
faces, some of them not looking too friendly, 
inasmuch as Agatha and John’ were 
favourites in the village. Even to the 
rustic mind, prone to leap hastily to wrong 
conclusions, this indictment of two persons 
on so grave a charge, an indictment un- 
supported by evidence, seemed unjust and 
intolerable. A faint murmur of protest was 
heard. 

‘Does anybody present,” continued Lady 
Selina, “know anything that would throw 
light on this dreadful charge of arson? 
If so, I ask him or her to speak.” 

Stimson stepped forward. He was hardly 
recognisable. The staid, respectable butler 
had covered himself with glory and grime 
in a beloved mistress’s service. Lady 
Selina, beholding him, murmured pleas- 
antly : 

“My poor Stimson! .. . After the 
battle « .. 1” 

She smiled graciously upon him. 

“Yes, my lady. I saved all the plate, 
every bit of it, my lady.” 

“Oh, Stimson! We could have spared 
that ugly Early Victorian tea-service. Well, 


well, you faithfyl soul, do you know any- 





“There is this clue, my lady. We found 
it on the grass near the garage.” 

He held out a silver match-box. 

*A match-box ?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

She examined it carefully. The parson, 
pince-nez on nose, took it gently from her 
hand. Then, with the air of Sherlock 
Holmes, he said portentously : 

“It bears a German inscription. I draw 
the obvious inference—it was made in 
Germany.” 

The crowd sighed with relief as the 
parson continued in the tones ordinarily 
sacrosanct to the lectern and pulpit: : 


“LTinfer more. One of our enemies, some 
ait . ‘ 
allen, possibly, who has escaped internment, 
must have committed this terrible crime.” 


The crowd hummed approval. Lady 
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Selina, more alert than ever, observed 
derisively : 

“Your inference will hold water, Mr. 
Goodrich, if any alien has been seen about 
my premises.” 

Goodrich replied hastily : 

“M’yes—a question pat to the point.” 

“Many persons,” continued Lady Selina, 
“carry objects, like match-boxes, made in 
Germany.” 

At this Agatha came forward. Timothy 
had gone back into his cottage as soon as 
he saw Lady Selina approaching. Agatha 
had remained near the cottage gate, looking 
anxiously for her lover. 

“May I look at the match-box?” she 
asked quietly. 

“ Certainly.” 

It was handed to her. The crowd edged 
in closer. Agatha said positively : 

“This match-box belongs to John-Exton. 
I struck a match on it not an hour ago, 
here, on this very spot. I—TI had it in my 
hand. I must have dropped it or left it on 
this bench. I can’t remember returning it 
to—to its owner.” 

A dramatic silence followed, broken by 
Goodrich, no longer the parson but the 
magistrate. 

“You testify to that, Agatha Farleigh? ” 

“Testify?” she repeated blankly. 

“Tt is my duty to warn you that anything 
said by you now may be used against you 
later.” 

“What does this all mean?’ 
Cicely. 

Her mother answered grimly: “It means 
something very terrible, child.” 

As she spoke, Grimshaw, mounted upon 
the constable’s bicycle, was seen approach- 
ing. 

‘Mr. Grimshaw at last!” exclaimed 
Cicely. As he dismounted she said to him 


” 





groaned 


nervously : “Mother has been burnt 

“Scorched, my dear; scorched.” 

“Tt’s a very nasty burn,” said Cicely. 

Grimshaw insisted upon instant examina- 
tion. He unstrapped his bag, opened it, and 
took out a pair of scissors. Deftly he slit 
up the sleeve, saying: 

“Ball could not tell me what was saved.” 

“The servants saved themselves,” said 
Lady Selina. “We saved the more valu 
able miniatures and mv Chelsea. There is 
a pantechnicon van-load of furniture on the 
lawns.” 

Grimshaw nodded, intent on his work 
He pulled a broad bandage from hie bag 
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and made an impromptu sling, 
fessionally : 

“ This 
where. 
Selina?” 

“To my house,” said Goodrich. 

“Tn five minutes,” murmured Lady Selina. 
Obviously she was in pain, but her eyes 
rested tranquilly upon Grimshaw. She 
appreciated the delicacy of his touch, and 
said so. Then Agatha 
coldly: 

“The match-box, please.” 

Agatha returned it, 
vehemently : 

‘I know what you think, my lady, but 
simply sible. I wish Sergeant 
Fxton were here to defend himself. As for 
me,” she drew herself up with dignity, “I 
have been in attendance upon my 
Martha Giles can testify.” 

She glanced at the parson, using the word 
scornfully. 

“Johnnie Exton be here,” 
of the crowd 

The villagers made way for John, 
approached Agatha. The man was 
dishevelled and his khaki was scorched and 
stained by smoke. Out of a grimy face his 
eyes sparkled brilliantly. 

“Where 
Agatha. 

“Helping 

“Helping? 





adding pro- 


else- 
Lady 


dressed 
are you 


must be 
Where 


properly 
going, 


she addressed 


bursting out 


it’s imp¢ 


aunt, as 


exclaimed one 


who 


voune 


have you been, John?” asked 


up at the Hall.” 
repeated Lady Selina 


“J did what a one-armed man could, my 
lady.” 
“Of course you did,” said Agatha. “No 
one who knows you,” she added defiantly, 


“would question that.” 
Lady Selina, bent upon conducting the in- 
quiry in arply : 
“Where were you, Sergeant, when the fire 
broke out ? - 


1 


her own way, said 


“T was in the park.” 

“In my park—but why? ” 

“There is a right of way through the 
park, my lady.” 

“True Now, Nicodemus, speak up, 
peak the whole truth! Did you or did you 
not hear Sergeant Exton and Agatha say 
that my village ought to be burnt? ” 

The Ancient, never forgetting doles, 
piped up valiantly: 

I heard ’un, my lady; I heard more, 


truth come out. Nicodemus Bu 

more. What? I'll tell you H 
Timothy Farleigh, an 
say that the Hal 





rf 
The crowd, culat 
ment, buzzed like a swarm ¢ 
shaw, thinking first of | 
to keep her quiet, sug 
withdrawal to the Vicar: 
“Not yet,” replied Lady Sel 


Perhaps she was conscio1 
pathy from her people. I: 
may 
the parson. 

“You know, Mr. Goodrich, what 
by Sergeant Exton when I | to 
father notice to leave his f 

“T grieve to say I do,” 
rich. 

‘Agatha 
Exton is going to marry, 


have divined hostility S} 


Farleigh, here, w S 


} 


the two Farleigh children at 
now my house is burnt.” 

She betrayed no excitement, no 
Slowly she held up the match-box 


“Ts this yours?” 
Tohn stared at it. 
Lady Selina continued imy 


1 


“Tt wag picked up near t 


hour ago it was in your 


“Tt wa John admitted 
been near the garage.” 

Goodrich said impatiently 

“All this is irregular At 
matters having gone so far, I \ 
upon myself to ask you a 
geant: Will you tell us ex 
happ¢ ned to be when the bl | 

“T happened to be near 

“Alone?” 

The villagers were trer 
pressed. Of all nov é 
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Lad Cc, ler g } 
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Goodrich, 


“Is that thought,” said 
“grounded on some evidence not yet forth- 


coming? ” 

Grimshaw replied quietly: “You see, I 
know the man. Does not character weigh 
with you, Mr. Goodrich ¢% 

“Of course.” 

Lady Selina, looking earnestly at Grim- 
shaw, continued : 

“But, unhappily, this young man’s 
character as—as an agitator, as a stirrer-up 
of strife, is against him.” 

“To my knowledge,” Grimshaw replied 
firmly, “he has been a good son and a 
cood soldier. Doesn’t that appeal to you, 
Lady Selina? ” 

“Tt does. You say, Mr. Grimshaw, that 
you know Sergeant Exton. Has he, in talk 
with you, ever shown any personal animus 
against me? ” 

Grimshaw betrayed his uneasiness, con- 
scious once again that his hand was being 
forced by Fate, that, against his own con- 
victions and principles, he was constrained 
to take, seemingly, the side of Authority. 
He hesitated, and then answered quickly: 

“Well, yes; he has, but——” 

John Exton cut him short. 

“I’m not ashamed of what I said. I told 
Doctor Grimshaw, my lady, that I wanted 


” 


to see you—downed 


AR” 


act that she made no comment 
hened her case enormously in the 
nd ears of those who might still be 
counted loyal subjects. On the other hand, 
John’s handsome admission, his frank 
ountenance, his soldierly deportment made 





a profound impression. Cecily, torn in two, 
exclaimed vehemently : 

“It’s incredible! You, a brave man, a 
soldier of the King, actually wanted to down 
a woman!” . 

Lady Selina, with uplifted hand, imposed 
silence. Goodrich delivered his verdict: 

“Tam grieved—gricved 
constable, George Ball? ” 

“Here, sir.” 


Where is the 


George stepped forward, saluting smartly. 
He had just arrived, afoot, rather out of 
breath, but si importance, 
n had been achieved. 


ble of hi ow! 
and quite sure that ars 





Goodrich addressed magisterially : 

“If a constable has reasonable ground 
for suspecting that a. felony has been com- 
mitted, he can arrest the person so susy ected 
Without a warrant.” 
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“The grounds are unreasonable.” 

“Are they, Mr. Grimshaw? ” 

Lady Selina’s smooth, soft voice silenced 
the murmuring crowd. Breathlessly Grim- 
shaw’s answer was awaited. He replied 
promptly : 

“Not altogether,” 

“Thank you.” 

For the second time, using him as a sort 
of court of final appeal, she had triumphed, 
and triumph informed her tones. She con- 
tinued, as quietly as before: 

“T put it to you, as an impartial observer, 
as a comparative stranger to this village 
and its ways, is it unreasonable to give 
this man into custody pending a proper 
inquiry?” 

“Perhaps not.” 

The crowd buzzed with excitement. It 
was impossible to interpret that buzzing. 
Grimshaw continued professionally : 

“As your medical attendant, Lady Selina, 
I must insist upon dressing your arm at 
once, I will go to Dr, Pawley’s dispensary 
to fetch what is necessary, and rejoin you at 
the Vicarage.” 

He bowed and went his way. Lady Selina 
stood up, surveying her people. 

“Quite obviously, Mr. Grimshaw gave an 
honest opinion against a kindly wish to 
help an old acquaintance.” 

George Ball, knowing instinctively the 
temper of the villagers, and divining 
trouble, said tentatively : 





“Be I tu take John Exton into custody, 
my lady?” 

ait i ag 

“T be only parish constable, my lady, and 
if I exceeds my dooty I be liable to lose my 
job.” 

“JT will assume all responsibility,” the 
Lady of the Manor assured him. Thus 
fortified, Ball turned to John. 

I be bound to ax you to come along wi’ 
me.” 

Sergeant Exton answered cheerfully: 

“That's all right, George. You can't 
help yourself. Aggie, dear——” 

She flung herself into his embrace : 

“You didn’t do it, Johnnie! You didn’t 
do it!” 

“Bless your heart! I didn’t.” 

“Tt’s begun to rain again,” said Cicely 

She took her mother’s arm. Lady Selina 
nodded, too tired to speak. In silence, fol 
lowed by the parson, mother and daughter 
h the gaping villagers. 


(End of Chapter Ten) 























Be True ! 
p+ MR e . 
OES shadow cloud thy sky with care ? 
Press towards that pure, diviner air 
Brave spirits breathe who sternly dare 
Be true! 


Fight on! Beyond the stars the light, 
Surpassing day, shall cheer thy sight, 
If thou but thro’ this stormy night 

Be true ! 
O Soul, count not th 
Lose gold—ave, life! 
And bathe that 


treasure dear 
But persei 


7 eve 
atmosf he ve 


in 
NEAI 


ERNEST LYON 


<Je 

MAN’S worst enemy is his selfishness 

It narrows and his existence, 
and transforms him into a slave of himself, 
Hateful selfishness is like a narrow, un- 
healthy cage where all our being languishes. 
Love is the free, vast horizon where the soul 
can spread its wings. —CHARLES WAGNER 


<jJe 


of duty i 


potsons 


HE fulfilment 
to our good that even sorrows 
death, which to be most 
diate evils, are accepted with joy by him 
who generou-ly suffers and dies with the 
desire of helping others, and of conforming 


sO necessary 


and 
imme- 


seem our 





himself to the blessed commandments of 
God PELLICO, 
se 

Toughened in Life’s Storm 

OMEONE tells of a noted violin maker 

who aiways went into the forests him- 
self and chose his violin woods from the 
north side of the tree Is not this a pre 
cious suggestion to those living in the north 
rooms of the school of experience, working 
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temperance, patience, godlins 
kindness, and charity ? 
Therefore, be of good che 
The work of the world is be 
those toughened in the storn 
knows where His choice bits of 


So 


A Daily Resolve 





WILL this day try to live a 


and serene life 
promptly every thought 
anxiety, discouragement, in 
self-seeking ; cultivating cheer 
nanimity, charity, and the | 
silence ; 


sincere, 


ot 


exercising economy 1! 


carefulness in conversation, dilig 


pointed service, fidelity in eve 
a childlike trust in God.—]. H 
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In the Cathedral of Pisa 

BEAUTIFUL 

traveller of his 
of Pisa. He stood 
dome, spacious and symmetri 
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the air became instinct with 
great dome seemed full of | 
waves of music vibrated to ar 
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lingering behind a moment, had softly mur 
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The American Tangle 





HE average Briton has been a little 
hurt, and a great deal mystified, at 
the attitude of the United States since 
the war. No one was surprised at the reluct- 
ance of America to come in the war: we, 
similarly, hesitated before committing our- 
selves in those far-off days of July, 1914. 
But at last America was drawn into the 
struggle, and, once committed, she showed 
herself very much in earnest. A study of 
American papers and magazines during the 
latter part of the war revealed an enthu- 
siasm and intensity surpassing even our 
1914 fever. We all know of America’s 
contribution to the ending of the war: but 
apart from her actual gift of men and 
material, she imparted to the struggle a 
moral uplift that came as a freshening 
hreeze on a stifling day. She stood for 
disinterested world championship, the rights 
of small nations, and the reign of law and 
justice. At the urgent insistenc€ of her 
President, the League of Nations idea was 
incorporated into the Treaty of Peace itselt 
and then America refused to ratify the 
Treaty. 


sje 


An Onlooker’s View 





I have been treading with much interest 
a volume called “America at Home,” written 
by our old friend Annie S. Swan (Mrs. 
Burnett Smith). Mrs. Smith went out to 
ie States during, and after, the war, at the 
request of the British Government, to bring 
home to the people of America the urgent 
need of food conservation to help starv- 


ing Europe. During a period of seven 


months she was afforded unique facilities 
for getting to know the American people, 
and in this volume she records her im 
pressions. The book is a_ particularly 


interesting one at the present juncture and 
throws light on the perplexities of the 
American situation. 


<jeo 


The Reaction 


Mrs. Smith tells us of the reaction in senti- 
ment after the war: 

“The feeling for Great Britain was very 
fine and warm on the occasion of my first 
visit to the States early in 1918, but when 
I returned after the signing of the armistice 
there was a distinct fall in the barometer. 
There was a reaction, of which was born a 
coolness, a new, subtle hostility which one 
could sense everywhere. 

“In all classes, but more especially among 
the splendid ranks of the war women who 
had thrown themselves so wholeheartedly 
into service, there was a keen disappointment 
that the war had ended before the country 
had opportunity to prove her full strength 
and nobility of purpose. 

“There was also in some quarters a great 
reaction against any further participation 
in European affairs. I found that feeling 
strong in many places. A typical example 
may be cited. One day travelling between 
Chicago and Cleveland, I had some con- 
versation with a business man in the dining- 





car over our evening meal. He was a 
typical Westerner, keen, vivid, rather pic- 
turesque in diction, and very charming. 

“< We did our bit while we were in it, but 
we’re glad to get through with it now,’ he 
said. ‘Yes, ma’m, it’s over, and we don’t 
want much more talk about it. What we 
want is to get back to the normal again. 
The war held up everything, and we've got 
to get busy now over our own domestic 
problems.’ 

“¢ But you can still spare a little time, I 
hope, for world problems?’ 

“He shook a quite emphatic head. 
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ever done 


“¢ No, ma’m, what has E 1Irope 


ior us? 
“*Cradled you,’ I murmured. ‘And how- 

ever hard we try we never get quite away 

from the pull of the apron string.’ 
"6 Oh 

f 


for the Americans, I say! 


, that’s mere sentiment. America 
1 That’s the proper 
Want to cultivate now. We 
need all our strength and time for the de- 
, and the 
®ttling of our own private affairs.’ 

“IT Jeaned 
quietly : 

rn all right, my fr 
just can’t be done. You're 
time. 


sentiment we 


velopment of our own resource 


across the table and aid 


sounds iend, but it 
in it now for all 
You’ve come out, put your hand to 
You’re 


the plough, and you can’t turn back. 
I to be the 


a world power, perhaps destined 
greatest of the 

**Oh. all right, ma’m; we don’t 
doubt it, but we can become a world powe1 
without getting 


future,’ 
that’s 





messed up with European 
“ign: 
politic S. 

“Tt was a curious, 


almost insular, view to 
which he 


held with singular tenacity. 
“*But a world power has got to deal with 
world affairs. It can’t exist as a world 
power otherwise. Then there’ 
Why do you pose you 


intimate horror of war, 


another pro 
position. 
escaped the 


have 





slept i! 
1 safety in your beds, without hav 
hou your cities laid 

waste? And you've lost only comparativelv 

few of your splendid boys! You're not ex 
hardly been 
tapped, and you’ve got to carry on and 


| Ider your full st ‘ We're tired 
over the: how tired I never knew till ] 
came ere ind felt the pulse of : 
strenot 

Hi ice was a study. but he took 3 
vell. 

You ¢ t ke back tl W tide 
ier a wet tard I cl} of de tir 
You’ve t the 1 t gl vonderful 
yuntry in the world. Ye t to live up 
it, and thear , ¢ ; >” 


<jeo 
A Land of Contradictions 


America i 





land of strong contradiction 


and Mrs. -Smith, in her quiet, sensible 
fashion, brings us up against the hardns 
and softne f the Yankee aracte! she 
shows |] ‘ midst the hrewdne A) ] 
keenness f the \ in busine man, 
there j i tre ent ent S 
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How Others See Us 





It is curious how we st 
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more people of the 
could carry on quiet m 
ment—and that we too sh 
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The Long Slip belonging to the Duchesse Set 


The * Rose’”’ 
Bedroom Set 


VERYBODY has a soft spot in her 
RB heart for roses in decoration, whether 

they be painted, embroidered, made 
in silks or ribbons, or worked in 
ln crochet the blos 
it in various way 
[he raised petals are 
ind the flowers lend 
ing upon any 
het 


crochet. 


coms can be carried 
excellent results, 


particularly effective 


with 
themselves to mount- 


kind of background 


almost 


r network of cro 


Duchesse Set with Rose Borders 


1 


{itll SLI 
, ABBREVIATIONS I e apply to all the patterns 
elonging to this bedroom set, so they will not be 
Tepeated. Ss., slip-stitch; ch., chain; d.c., double 
rochet; tr., treble; dtr., double treble; ttr., triple 





> pt., picot; Ip., lo Pp; pr., pair; grp., group, 


The long slip and the mats belonging to 
this set are edged with a ro e-pattern lace 
that is alike in general style, yet differently 
made in each item ; 

For a medium effect, neither coarse nor 
line, it is as well to use Peri-Lusta Crochet 


thread, No. 50,and asteel hook to corre spond. 


For the Lace to trim the 


lip, make the 
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Carried Out in Crochet 
By 
Ellen T. Masters 


roses first as follows: 6 ch., join into a 
ring. 

1st round.—6 ch. (the first three are to 
serve as one tr.), 1 tr. in the ring, * 3 ch., 
1 tr. into the ring ; repeat five times from *, 


then 3 ch., 1 ss. into the third of the first 


six ch. 

2nd rvound.—Into every loop of ch. work 
1d ar. Fe, 

3rd round.—1 d.c. at the base of the d.c. 
of the last round, working at the back of 


the preceding stitches, * 5 ch., 1 d.c. at 
the base of repeat 
from * all Always keep the loops 
of ch. behind the petals of preceding rounds. 
work 


the next d.c. as before ; 


round. 


jth yvound.—Into every loop of ch 
t a.¢., 7 42. 0 ee 
Like the 3rd round, but with 
between the petals. 


5th round 
7 ch 

6th round.—Like the 4th round, but with 
9 tr. seven for the petals. 


7th vound.—Work ss. into the first d.c. of 


instead of 


the 6th round, then ss. up to the third tr. 
of the first petal, * 7 ch., 1 ss. into the third 
ro ch., 
three tr., 


of these ch., 
2 ch., 


I SS. 


3 ax 


into the fifth; 


miss into the next tr. 





















THE QUIVER 





of the same petal, 7 ch., 1 ss. into the third 
of the seven ch., 2 ch., 1 d.c. into the third tr. 
of the next petal ; repeat from * all round 
and finish with 1 ss. into the first ss. of this 
round. Fasten off and run in the end 
The end in the centre can easily be worked 


over and then cut off 
To LINK the roses, catch the third ch. 
of each of iwo loops of 10 ch. in their 


turn to the corresponding place in another 
rose, then work 7 ch., I ss. 
of these ch., 2 ch., and continue as usual. 
For a straight lace, the roses should be joined 


into the second 


by two loops along two opposite edges, 
this leaving two large free loops along 
each margin 


When the corner is reached, join the first 
rose Of the second side of the slip so that 
no large free loops are left between the two 


pts... 3 ch., E dit. 
1 dtr. in the same 
last pt 


of the rose, and 1 dtr 
pt. of the next rose, work thi 


into the next pt., 3 ch., 
loop, 3 ch., 1 dtr. in the 
into the first 
last loops of 


these dtr. off together, then work 3 ch, and 
repeat from *. 

In the ANGLI after the pair of dtr, 
between two roses, work 3 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch, 
and 1 tr. into the single pt. of the corner 
rose, Continue as usual, making another 
pr. of dtr. as usual to connect the corner 
rose with the next Work as before along 
the next side of slip 

2nd vound.—Begin * in the Ip. of 3 ch 
between 2 dtr. that were worked into the 
first single pt., make 1 dtr. in that Ip., 3 ch., 
I dtr.in the next loop, 3 ch. and 1 tr. in the 


next Ip. five times, 
Ip., ati 


} ch, 3 
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The Large Toilet Mat 


pairs with which the first row ended. Thi 
will leave four large pt. loops free round 
the corner at the outside edge. 

To finish the INNER 1 of the lace, 
work four rounds as follows after the first 
and last rose have been linked: 

ist round.—Begin * in the first single pt. 
loop of a rose, 1 dtr. in the pt. itself, 3 ch., 
1 dtr. into the same pt., 3 ch., 1tr., 3 ch., 
1 tr. between the pts. of the next loop, 
3 ch., 1 dtr., 3 ch. and 1 dtr. into the pt 


of the next 
and 1 tr. into the next 





ingle-pt. loop, 3 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch. 
loop between the 


ea ] ) { thre 
2 Ips. of 3 ch. 
Thi ( plete 
Por OUTE! 
pt. of the first si 
rl : 7a 
ch. from t ] k 
the pts., 2 « 
betwer the two 
I ae ra 
ingle-pt. Ip.,°7 cl 


3 ch., 1 dtr. into the next 
into the next Ip., 3 ch, 
1 pr. of dt ver the pr 
of the last round, 3 ch 
repeat from * 

In the ANGLE: after 
working a pr f dtr. over 
the last pr of t 
preceding round, miss the 
three ch. Ip ind the 
t1 in tl] rner 
begin tl t d f 
the bord: i ot] 
pr. of dtr 

3¥d 7 = f 
lowed | int 
ip Ot i 

I I 
int I 

roup { of 
precedi ru 
into tl th 

roup, 3 I 
ui ut 5 

7 11 

4th » | r. int 
ech. Int I 
the i g 4 
EDGI ” oS to the 

le-pt. Ip. of rose with 
8 , i the fifth 


1 d.c. int ext loop 
pts., y 4 I , & ch., 
into the ] { the next 

os . 2 cr, 2 2 ch 

e twe pts. of the next Ip., 
I 2ch.,1 into th 
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The Two Smaller Mats edged with— 


single pt. of the next Ip., thus making 4 Ips. 
each of 2 pts., then 7 ch., 1 ss., 2 ch., 1 d.c. 
into the last loop of rose just before it is 
linked, 7 ch., I ss., 2 ch., 1 d.c. into the first 
pt. of the next rose after the join, 7 ch., I 
ss., 2 ch., repeat from *. 


Large Toilet Mat 

The lace for the toilet mat: 
should be worked with the same 
sort of thread as that employed for 
the slip. 

As usual, make the roses first, 
beginning with a ring of 6 ch. 

The first three rounds of every 
rose required tor this toilet set are 
worked in the same way and it i 
therefore necessary to refer to the 
instructions given for the edging of 
the Duchesse slip. 

4th rvound.—Into every ch. loop 
of the preceding round, work 1 d.c 
2 @,. 3 Gtr., 2 tr. 1 dc 
as usual with 1 ss. into the first 
d.c. 

5th round.—Ss. up to the first dtr. 
of the next petal, * 6 om, 2 ae. 
into the top of the last dtr., 1 pt 
(that is, 7 ch., 1 ss. into the second 
of these ch.), 2 ch., 1 d.c. into the 
first dtr. of the next petal; repeat 
from * all round, finishing with 1 ss. 


finishing 
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into the first ss. of the round. In 
this round the roses must be linked 
when making the loops of g ch. 
Two loops of one flower must be 
joined to two loops of the next so 
that there are two free loops of 
nine chain left between each pair 
of joins. The diamond-shaped 
opening between each join will be 
filled in with a picot loop belong- 
ing to each rose. 

Now work the OUTER EDGE, or 
root of the lace, thus: 1 d.c. 
into the ch. Ip. of a rose that is 
joined to the next rose, * 7 ch., 
I ss. into the second ch. (to make 
a pt.), 2 ch.,.Id.c, mte the next 
pt. of rose, repeat from * four 
times, the last d.c. being in the 
ch. loop of the same rose just 
before the join. Repeat from the 
beginning of the round. 

For the INNER EDGI 
the lace: 

ist yvound.—Begin in the ch. just after 
the first free pt. of a rose ; 1dtr., 5ch., 1 dic. 
into. the next ip:, 7 ch:,. 3% d.c. im the ch. 
Ip. after the next pt., 5 ch. 1 dtr. into 
the ch. before the next pt., 5 ch.,. 2 tt. 
into the next ch. Ip. before the linking, 
1 ttr. into the next ch. Ip. after the join, 


, OF HEAD of 


work the last two loops of these ttr. off 
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The ** Rose’’ Pincushion 
together, 5 ch.; repeat from the beginning 
of the round. 

In the ANGLE; after the 2 ttr. that were 
worked off together between the last and 
the corner rose, make ch., 1 ttr. into the 


ch, Ip. before the and I 
ch. Ip. after the join, 5 ch., 
from the beginning of the round to the next 


angle. 


join ttr. into the 


then continue 


2nd round.—1 tr., 2 ch. and 1 tr. into 
every lp. of five ch., then 2 ch. In the Ip 
of seven ch. in the centre of the edge of the 


roses, work I tr., 2 


» 2 ch., g .. 
then 2 ch 


2 ch., & t., 
and continue as usual. 


In the ANGLE; omit the ch. above the 
three ch. that, in the preceding round, were 
made between two pairs of connected ttr 

3vd vound.—Work 2 ch. and 1 tr. alter- 


nately, the tr. being placed between those 


of the preceding round. 

In the ANGLE ; miss four tr. and omit the 
ch. between the tr. 

4th vound.—z tr. into every space made 
by 2 ch. in the preceding round 

In the ANGLE; miss four tr 

his round completes the head of the 
lace. 

For the OUTER EDGE: Begin with d. 
into the ch. Ip. of a rose where it is joined 
to the next rose, * 7 ch., I into the second 
ch. (to make a picot), 2 ch., 1 d.c. into the 
next pt. of the rose; repeat from * four 
times, the last d.c. being worked into the 
ch. lp. of the same 1 t before the join 


Repeat from the beginning of the round 
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Small Toilet Mat 


The two small mats do 1 


ope for decoration, bei onlv al 


ix inches across. For this 1 on sing 


roses have been emp! 


dainty little edging row r sampk 
mat. The thread and hook should ph 
th ume as for the slip the larger 
d’ovley. 

Begin as usual with t] roses, work 


ing exactly as for the first round of ; 


the tlowers. 

















2nd vound.—Into every Ip. of ch. worl 
[a¢.. 2. 3 ” 
syd vound.—Ss. t t] l 
the tirst petal, * och. I 
fourth tr. of the same p ke 
pt. of 7 ch. and 1 I 
2 th. & Gi into the tr 4 
next petal ; repeat f * f t 
round th 1 int 
completes the foot of th 
For the Top or IN 
1st vound.—* I ti 1 tr 
the first free Ip. of a1 f t pt.lp 
4 ch., miss the next p ha a 7 
I ti ito the 1 t free ] of t ‘oteii 
+ ch., 1 dtr. in the Ip. bef 
ifter the last pt. Ip. of ro I r. il 
the Ip It ti t 1 
before the first pt. ] 
Ips. of the dtr t { 
repeat trom * at tl I 
In th LE; 1 ) 
iI I a 4 l 
that K t I . 3 
Ip. af t i 
first ip. be L pl ’ D 
working tl] vo last ff 
togeth \ lL 4cl f * 
in th i or st 
i yvound I 
2 ch i ( 
I he A I 1 tr th 
S- aer., B Se...4 ) lp 4 alr, 
omitti the ch. bet Continu 
the straight part of the I re till 
the next angle Is r 
Rose Border for Towel 
The border for the t ] nly b 
placed along one ¢ . as it is required 
more for ornament than for real comiort 


Such a towel is generally employed 10! 
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throwing over those in actual use and so 
preventing that untidy look in the room 
that used towels are apt to produce. 
The border in the illustration was made 
with Ardern’s cotton, No. 24, but a coarser 
size may be employed if preferred. 

Begin with a ring of 6 ch. and work two 
rounds of petals exactly as in the roses 
made for the Duchesse slip 

5th round.—Ss. up to the tr. after the first 
d.c. of the first petal, * 7 ch., 1 d.c. into the 
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next lp., 5 ch., 1 d.c. into the next Ip., 5 
ch., 1 tr. in the next Ip., 5 ch., 1 dtr. in the 
next Ip., 5 ch., 1 ttr., the last two Ips. left 
unworked in the last ch. lp. of the rose and 
1 ttr., the last two Ips. worked off together 
in the first ch. lp. of the next rose, 5 ch., 
1 dtr. in the next pt., 1 dtr. in the first pt. 
of the next rose; repeat from * all along. 
Finish the row with 1 ttr., thus making a 
straight edge to correspond with the begin- 
ning. 





tr. before the last d.c. of the same petal, 3rd vow.—Turn with 5 ch., 1 tr., 2 ch. and 
7 ch., I d.c. into . 
the tr. after the —_ 
first d.c. of the ence ze Ci A 
next px tal; re- dion: "i 7 

fc P } ~ » a ty 
peat‘ from * all pe. ee ite 
round, finishing . SSeS ae" ad 
with I ss. into " % 
the first ss. of 5 Pas 
Ne , , ; re are 
the round, oa an + a 6 

6th round.—Ss. \ oe : z ” 
up into the centre \; é 
z 


of the first I Op, 
© 3: ch. 2 ac. 
into the next 
loop, 8 ch., 1 pt. 
that is, Iss. into 
the third of the 
eight ch.), 2 ch., 
1 d.c. into the 
middle of thi 
next loop; repeat 
from * all round 
finishing as before 
with ss. into the 


first ss. of the round 


Link two of the loops 
of'1rch. into the fifth ch. to corresponding 


places in two loops of the previously made 


roses. Continue thus till there are roses 
enough to set along the margin of the towel, 
lowing for some slight drawing in while 


being sewn on 
For the EDGI Begin in the third pt. 
before the place at which two roses join, * 


Idc.,5 ch, 1 d.c. into the next pt., 5 ch., 


Id.c., 5 ch., 1 d.c. in the next loop, 5 ch., 
idc., 5ch. and 1 d.c. in the next pt., 5 ch., 
Id.c. in the next loop, 5 ch., 1 d.c. in the 
same loop, 5 ch. and 1 d.c., 5 ch. and 1 d.c. 
in the next pt., 5 ch., 1 d.c. in the last Ip. 
of rose, d.c. in the first loop of the next 


I 
Tose, 5 ch. ; repeat from *, finishing in the 
third pt. of the last rose 
2nd rvow.—1 ttr. in the first pt., 5 ch., 
1 dtr. into the next pt., * 5 ch., 1 tr. in the 
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, The ** Rose’’ Border for Towel—another Item of the Set 


1 tr. into the first lp. of last row, * 2 ch., 
3 tr., 2 ch., and 1 tr. into the next Ip.; 
repeat from * all along, finishing with 2 tr. 
as usual into the last Ip., then 2 ch., 1 dtr. 
at the end. 

4th row.—6 ch., I tr. into the first loop, 
then * 2 ch., 1 tr. into the next loop ; repeat 
from * all along, finishing with 1 dtr. to 
straighten the end. 

5th vow.—Like the 4th row. 

This finishes the crochet. 

For the FRINGE, cut a number of strands 
of cotton, about eight to nine inches long. 
The thread can be wound round a four or 
four-and-a-half inch wide piece of wood or 
card. Allow six strands of cotton for each 
tassel of the fringe. Knot these folded in 
half into every chain loop along the lower 
margin of the roses. The picots are not 
used but set naturally between the strands. 
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Mr. Binney’s 
e 


HANCE is 
jade ; but if 


fic kle 
Mel 


she 


represented as a 
Miss’ Henrietta 
remotely when 
winter's 
the 
vise of a chance inquirer after rooms, she 
a capital one. 


linger dreamed 


that 
Fate in 


front door on 
ternoon, that sne 


| 
opened the 
f opened to 


must have thought the mask 
whose 


For Mr. Binney, ring had sum- 
moned her, although of slight, or as some 
might have said, effeminate, build, was 
neither jaded nor fickle. He was a shoe 


and he had 


to an advertisement which had appeared in 


salesman, come in response 


the morning’s paper: “Large, comfortable, 


alry sleeping apartment Sincle gentleman 
preferred.” 
Mr. Binney wanted such an apartment, 


had looked at the 
compared it with 
the number in They 
tallied. A short nt, a ring, a step—and 
Mr. Binney and his future landlady stood 
tace to face. ; 


Mr sinnev 


and he was single. He 
number of the house and 
the advertisement. 


asct 


perceived, in that inner, 


unconscious worki! of mind-made 
second nature by his profession, that she 
Was approximate iva & D, vith the strony, 


well-knit, and suftic 


iently 


ample 


that th ize Warrante 


propo! 
l If he had 
would have found it 


one Mi 


bserved her face he 


} 
t he ) 
0 M an opel a 





Binney’s first word esslike and 
to the point 

‘lve con t ( the room ue ate 
advertising,” 

Miss Mellin er’s were evel more con 
cise: “This way, please.” 

Chis Wa Was up i taircase and 
ound a bend of the upper hal Having 
turned to ascertain that Mr. Binney was 
following, for the stairs were thickly 


padded, and Mr. 
soundless shoes 
turned a large 


light and 
deftly 

‘ china knob 
See ae " 


ightly flattened snowball, 


Binney 
his 


white 


wore 
conductress 
¢ glistening 
ike a s and with 
‘certain ceremony pushed the door inward 

Mr. Binney entered and gazed uy the 
room trom its centre, his travelling 
slowly the ler gth of its 


Were neatly 
1306 


on 
giance 


tour 
stripes, 


walls; they 


papered in and set 
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A Lodger’s Story 
By 
Agnes Mary Brownell 


the usual 


usual 


avainst them, in 


tions, 


relative posi 


were the articles of furniture 


in a room of this description, 

Then Mr. Binney made his second obse 
vation: “I am most particular about my 
bed,’ and went on to particularise. It 
appeared that Mr. Binney’s bed (its head 
preferably rainst a north wall) must be 
dressed blankets: instead of the 
tomary sheets, on account of a rheumatic 
affection to subject. The 
location of the bed must be such as to mili 
the 
circulation of air; 


with cus 


er 
which he was 


tate against draughts, while at same 


time vermitting a free 


I 
and the bed itself must be provided with 
its full quota of castors, with springs in 
good working order, and with a mattress 
and thickness to 
succession of 
rendered M1 


1° 1 
this iine, 


coverings of adequate 
comtort. A long 
lodging house beds had 


Binney an expert in 


ensure 


Mr. Binney, 
ared at last to have encountered the 
bed otf his dreams. Mr. 
and the bed tallied to 


Remarkable as it may 


seem, 
appe 
very Binney’s 


conditions the last 


castor. In the ensuing transaction the bed, 
to ail intents and purposes, became Mr 
Binney’s; and he went awty to look for 


someone to convey his possessions (alrea ly 


packed against the contingency) from his 
late lod ring $. 

Meanwhile Mr. Binney bed was sub 
jected to a most rigorous procedure. It 
had not been made up, but had rathet 


P, 
lenic mecasurt 


existed, as a hy . in a sort of 


skeleton state, its blameless mattress, in a 
stout protection of unbleached muslin, 
covered with a pall of white Marseilles 
The makings of the bed, the required 


blankets and other coverings, lav neatly 


folded, 


cover super-imposed upon cover, 

| 

upon the cupboard shelve 
Mi Mellinger took down these cove) 
ings, resembling in design monstrous 
tapestris plumped up the pillows, which 
he inserted into fresh cases, removing the 
rand day bolster, filled the water-jug, 
ung towels, and after a decent inte 
val to allow for the proper airing and 


warming of the bed tapestries, began reat 
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o be Mr. Binney’s 


ing upon its blanket founda 
structure that was 
Hardly was the 
Mr. 
owner and the carrier’s man 
up the It mi 
which, at a pinch, could itself 
bed Mr. 


in an access 


super- 
bed. 

ast pillow in place when 
by its 
came bumping 


t 
{ 
] 
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3inney’s trunk, accompanied 
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stairs, Was a immoth trunk 


have served 
The 


respect 


for carman 
upon | 


Nis 
acquisi 


as a 


gazed 


fh Ch 


patron, on erving itome, 
tive abilities of a his 


Mr 
each 


half-crown and withdrew. 
the « yboard 


ul} confronted other. “JI 
think I'll proceed now,” said Mr. Binn 
with horrid relish, “to hang some things.” 


: .. 2 99 
anytl needed, 


there should be 
Mellinger, “you'll find mother 


’ 


gl 
said 
and m« 

‘I think 
Binney ma 

Mr. 
years, 


her 


Miss 
downstail 

that will be all,” replied 
nanimously. 
Binney looked very 
and Miss Mellinge: 
She had 


ils 


young fot 
was old before 
years sales 


been for 


time. 


woman in a department store, till hei 
mother had her strok [hen she gave up 
her position and moved d tairs, the 


are for the invalid, 

that Mr. Binney had 
Mellingers had had 1 

of renting roon 
from a critical survey of the 
of such accommodati 
men were commonly 
accordingly catered to the popular prejudice. 
The satisfaction in the outcome proved to be 
mutual. Miss Mellinger thought Mr. Binne 
a pleasant-s] 


better to « 
old room 


perience 


0 previous ecx- 
But observing 
advertisements 
yn, that single gentle- 


preferred, they had 


pleasant-mannered and 
appreciative young man; and Mr. Binney 


1 n 
ON ; 


never thought of M Mellinger at all, b 
continued to hold his 1 in the highest 
esteem, 

Sometimes he met his landlady in t 
lower hall, when he would be et ing just 
at dusk and she would be lighting the gas. 
At other times, in the mornings, when lh 
would be setting off to kfast, she would 
be taking in the milk. O h occasi 


what more 
[ I ype you le 


To which he invari l V 
well, thank ) \nd 1 

Mi Melli I led. § 
time it Wa Mothe 1 | pa 1 
fairly good night, thank y > At othe 


Mother and 
turbed last night, I’m : y to 
The senior 
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body | 1 h y 
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| 1 in partic ilar L 1 
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eid wn sewn up in ird 
pi nd-lily and | k 
Mr. Binney’s' bed ; il 
near to being a flower-! 

One Sunday, ab 
Binney had answered t t 
Mellingers failed to 
stairs at his usual S 
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** You're sick, Mr. Binney !’ 
exclaimed Henrietta ”’ 


“You're sick, Mr. Binney!” exclaimed 
Henrietta. You're not fit to be up. Do 
go back to bed and let me call a doctor.” 

Mr. Binney’s bed, at this hour usually 
exposed in mannerly fashion over the foot- 
rail for its m« Ing airing, partook of the 
general disarray. Its covers were much 
tumbled, as if Mr, Binney had spent the 

ght rolling them up, as boys roll up a 

ge snowball 

Henrietta completed the disintegration of 


the bed and then deftly built it all up 


again. Mr, Binney was too sick to appear 
grateful, and stumbling up from his. chair, 
briefly apprised his benefactress of his 
preference in doctor ; 

Mr. Binney’s malady was diagnosed as 
‘a touch of the ’flu The physician left 


medicines and directions Mr Binney 
placed his watch on the table and prepared 
to withstand the siege. That first day he 
had a confused remembrance of having had 
some orange juice, and of having informed 
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somebody that he wanted just one thing, 
and that was to be let alone. 

He felt much better next day and ate 
something the doctor had spec ified ‘‘some- 
thing bland”). Later in the day he had 
sat up while his bed was being put to 
rights. The third day he was actually 
ashamed to stay in bed any longer, and 
learned from the doctor, albeit with some 
natural feeling of slighter importance, that 
there was no reason for his doing so. 

That evening he went in to thank the 
Mellingers. Henrietta advanced to meet 
him, and Mrs. Mellinger extended a trem- 
bling hand of welcome. They assured him 
how glad they were to see him down. They 
had a cosy little round table, and even as 
she spoke, Henrietta placed a third plate. 
“T was just going to take you up a little 


you take a bite with 
? 


something, but won't 
us, Mr. Binney ?—mother and I—— 

“Hettie and I——” beamed the senior 
partner. 


> 


) 
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too good to 


Mr. 
that 
ap 


“You’ve been me,’ said 


Binney, and found his voice, which 


’ 


afternoon had been perfectly normal, 


parently not yet fully recovered. 
So Mr. Binney made a third; and a jolly 
had. Mr. Binney’s 


so commonly the alter 


tea they appetite, as 15 


case sickness, rt 
\fterward they spent 

Mr. Binney de- 
ill for. 


was ever coing to 


turned miraculously 


a social evening together. 





cine 


clared it 


He 


Was wortn 


didn’t see how he 


repay them. He even said something of it 
to the doctor, whom he could pay, and did, 
promptly. The doctor gave him no en- 
couravement “We can’t*repay women,” 


Mr. 


ones 


he told Binney rather brusquely; “not 


We've last 


remain in their debt 


good one of 
us to 
Mi 


liquidation of his and sought a 


every 
Binney determined upon a_ partial 
florist. He 
fern; the 
the petalled 
firuration of the leaf, the fineness and 
the 
fine 
He 
d the plant in it earthen pot to the 
Mellinvet and left it to speak for 
This expression of Mr 's gratitude 
reen bav tree. It bec 


chose at length a maidenhair 


slender hair-line of the ste 
and whok 


daintines reenness of 


plant reminded him curiously of the 


and ventle courte association. 


Carric 


waxed as the ame the 


enior partner’s proud oftice to pluck off 
an oc ional iT¢ leaf while Henri- 
etta poured por it, fron an ancient 
mayolica pitcher with a Dilunt snout, the 
customa liba Mr. Binney and Miss 
Mellinger continued to meet in the narrow 
( , ipon the landir and each 
n th pon the pavment ot certain 
mon in respect of Mr. Binney’s large, 
ymtortable d room and his particu 
lar bed, in the Mellings sitting-room. 

One norni Wie Henrietta, according 
to he custom, rose autiously so as not to 
listurb her mother morn doze, and set 
shout. bre t. mm returnin 
to the b that the senior partner had 
passed indeed and undisturbed 

ht Her littl kered shoulder-shawl, 

i alu t 1, drawn close] 
round her sho was the only indication 
tha ‘ 1 felt the f t premortitory chill 
of pa 


Mr. Bi proved an unexpected 
i iw to thi till Henrietta’ 


star 
married 
norther a] 
him 

















And, indeed, the little eller wa 
taken outside himself. He never o . 
thought of his bed, and insisted upon sittjy | ee 
up the last night. There were th 
flowers and cards, for the M noe were 
old residerts, though more and mor : 
tired with the year One espr y be 
ful cluster had no name 
sister ayitatedly wondere 
ent it, and suggested ask the florist 
Only then did Mr. Binney admit ( k 
pability in the matter in a 
words “No need to bot} 

The married sister was 
and over Henrietta’s midd 
ing face there pa ed 
standing ‘Mother and | : 
and got no farther. Al 
-olved partnership ! 

“Never mind,” said M 
riedly. He felt, oddly er 
pat her hand. He was 
ladies’ feet, the arche 
of which he = fearless! 
pinched dailv. He ré¢ d 
But hands were a different M 
sinney contented h 
most practical dem 
and occupied a 
carriage 

After the funeral tl 
to business, as the ma 
limited. There was | 
most of it, including the 
Henrietta, as, indeed, t 
along it would be | 
what i called well nx 
you planning to d 
briskly of Henrietta 
ilone 

I han’t be al ; a 


There’s Mr. Bint 
‘Mr. Binney!” ex 
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( e in the world ] 
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«jmproper ” conceptions; and, indeed, Hen- 
rietta had not, but only innocent, comradely 
ones. “Tell you what,” suggested the 
married sister briskly, “you let furnished 
for a while and come home with me. You 
need a change.” 

“Tt’s all so 
pleaded Henrietta. 
my home.” 

“Then do what I said. Get a lady 
lodger,” was the married sister’s decree. 

Turn Mr. Binney out of his bed—and in 
mid-winter, too! For by now a year had 
gone by since Mr. Binney had answered the 
advertisement. Miss Mellinger thought of 
the rheumatic tendency, and of that short, 
sharp attack of the ‘flu. She remembered 
his blankets, and saw in vivid contrast the 
damp lodging-house sheets. 

“T’l] think about it,” faltered Henrietta. 

It was a bitter thought, but she realised 
that either she or Mr, Binney must go. She 
had not now the senior partner to consult 
with, but when she had come to the decision 
to let the house furnished, with the proviso 
that Mr, Binney’s room was to be reserved 
to him, she had a curiovs ghostly impres- 
sion of the senior partner’s approval, 

There had already been inquiries con- 
cerning the letting of the house. A young 
couple of pleasing aspect, who had been 
boarding, were quite willing to accept the 
clause relating to Mr. Binney. In the end 
Henrietta and the married sister went away 
together, Mr. Binney continued to occupy 


his comfortable room and bed, and young 


” 


strange and_ sudden! 
“JT don't want to leave 


Mrs, Cooper amused herself with the new 
rame of housekeeping. 

At first Mr. Binney was conscious of no 
change in the routine. But gradually a 
faint, unrecognised discomfort infused itself 
into his nights; in time he came to connect 
this discomfort with his bed. It felt curi- 
ously harder; the covers had a fashion of 
slipping cater-cornered to the footboard; 
he seemed to lie as in a sort of trough; 
Miss Mellinger had been used to turn the 
mattress daily, and the enveloping blankets, 
instead of lying smooth as 1n the old days, 
developed unseemly folds and wrinkles. 

\fter an uncomfortable night Mr, Bin- 
ney’s bed resembled nothing so much as 
combers on a beach. There came at last 
one dreadful night when Mr. Binney found 
his bed not even made! 

But by now the young couple had tired 
of housekeeping, and had apprised Miss 
Mellinger of their intention of returning to 
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a boarding-house. The intelligence filled 
the married sister with indignation, and 
Henrietta with untold relief. She made no 
plans further than to get her hands again 
upon her own old fond belongings and to 
ascertain the exact status in regard to Mr. 
Binney’s bed. She had always had slight, 
inexplicable misgivings about little Mrs. 
Cooper’s housekeeping accomplishments. 

The married sister scolded to the very 
carriage-door, and then she surprised Miss 
Mellinger by falling upon her neck and 
hoping that everything would work out all 
tight in the end. Henrietta thought it an 
odd expression for her sister to use. She 
had not taken thought to any end, and 
only longed for the old familiar unchanging 
round of days. 

On her arrival she did not go at once 
to the house, but engaged a room at a 
lodging-house. When she had _ inspected 
the room, and in particular the bed, she 
felt more than ever glad that she had en- 
sured Mr. Binney his. 

Early next morning she set out in a 
warmer glow of expectation than she had 
known since her mother’s death. The 
senior partner seemed, even in the entering, 
strangely and yet naturally to commune 
with her. It was mid-June by now. Hen 
rietta opened doors and windows, viewed 
the ravages of unskilled housekeeping, and 
set to her task. 

It was not a Wednesday, but ere long Mr 
Binney’s long-immured covers again took 
the air—all those checks and plaids and 
posy-fields wadded mournfully into the 
cupboard came out to disport with the June 
breeze. Miss Mellinger turned and over- 
turned Mr. Binney’s long-neglected mat 
tress, and plumped up the dejected pillows. 
An alien and grimy line crept round the 





inner concavity of Mr, Binney’s wash-bow], 
whose once milky fairness had displayed 
only an adornment of little gold flowers 
Mr. Binney’s large, airy apartment had be 
come an abode of desolation. 

Miss Mellinger devoted her whole energy 
to the excavation of Mr, Binney’s room. It 
was a Herculean task, but she was upborne 
by a curious heartening sensation of old 
presences and old needs. She had brought 
with her from her lod 
old, faded ginghams and an all but eclips 
ing cap. She knew there would be only 


ging one of the clean, 


time for the most cursory treatment of the 
rooms below stairs, but she meant to make 
Mr. Binney’s room like it used to be. 
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[t took the whole morning 
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, but she felt 
Binney’s 


translucent brightness, 


amply room shone 


with a strange 


rep iid 
bor 
rowed in window 
panes, which had undgrgone a bath of puri- 
fication. 


part, perhaps, from the 
The checkered sunshine made an 
odd, bright, panelled pattern in the some 
what 


1 


g, and all the furnishings 
had been polished to an exq lisite degree of 
reflection, 

But Mr. Binney’s bed 
ereatest transformation; reared 
oiled 


sombre ru 


showed the 
upon newly 
castors, it rose in snowy, splendid 
and folded at its foot in an oblong 
like the little bricked flower-beds one some 
times sees in 


state, 
little een yards, was a 
Mr. 

chill of 


rose 


besprinkled coverlet, in case Binney 


might require it in the early 
morning, 

I must real top for to-day,” thought 
Henrictta, toward late 
could not withstand a _ pre 


ration of the kitchen; she 


he 
she 


afternoon, but 
liminary investi- 

still 
among the 


heard Mr. 


was 


con 
ducting a vigorous campaign 
shelves and bins 


Binney’s key. 


She heard his languid step upon the 
stair It had a homeless, hopeless sound 


Miss Mellinger retired to the pantry; under 


the married sister’s tutelage her concep 
tions had become acutely proper. Fvery 
thing at once was very till. 

Miss Mellinger was still in the interest 


of concealment, 
from sheer 

His first 
touch of the 


and Mr. Binney was sti 
amazement 
thought was 


that he had had a 


un, and that what he saw was 


a mirage. Th idvanced cautiously and 
touched the bed: it continued before, th« 
little flower-garden at its foot blinking in 


the sunlight. 

Suddenly in the licht of that tran 
bed Mr 
fore undreamed of thi 

First I took her Mr. 
“and then I took her home. I ate 


formed 
sinne\ aw a great many hereto 


room,” thought 


r bread and salt—and in return I gavi 
ler—a wet 1! . 

it wa un] t of Mr. Binney to call | 
fern a weed Besides, he had given Mi 
Mellinger numerous other things—the jor 
of service, the ove t of helpl masé 
linity, the opportunity to bestow what ot] 
happi r wome take 1 matter or co ( 
daily comfort and nightly repose 


Mr 


linger,” thought M1 


earch of it. 
He cornered Mis 
flushed 


in the 


and partial 
pantry, wl 
tacking dishes in 
thinner, but oth: 


plea 
rrateful sight that 


Y) me} 
ant, open, ! 


eye for many a lon 


stant proc ion ¢ I 
patrolled the ais! f 
“There 7s somet 

Mellinger,” report 
“T was afraid I w 
admitted his landla 
over the catal e of 
“You alu 
Binney, with a sort of 


He took first one 


other, as ¢ 


hat the tl ht 
should recur to | 
partnership’s d 
and mf¢ form a 
Then all tho 
and pitcl l witn 
Binney drawin 
their mistress’s f 
heard (at least, th 
that demonstrated 
Binney was here: 
factor in affairs, t] 


their Mi MI llincer 


Mr. Binney « 


\\ 
, 
| 
Yt 
c ; 
t t é 8 
, a 
met M , 
é 
| 
‘4 
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t 
t} ‘ 
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{ 
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iS YOUR BABY HEALTHY AND HAPPY ? 


Clive him the best chance by rearing him on 


COW « GATE 


PURE ENGLISH 


MILK FOOD 


in Powder Form. 





& J its ate I te and Ma vin ? 
3 the Mth and Vigour of weer 
s Baby + ust. g the famous 
“COW & GATE” Milk ; 

i Foods Kecommended by the : 
Medicai rrofession. : 


(Copyright) 


Pur ty, a “c oy tion and highest nutritive va'ue mak 

“COW & l E ENGLISH MILK FOOD THI 

PSREECT SUBSTITUTE FOR MOTH >» MILK. SAVES 

THE LIVES Ot DELI ATE Beata ae > Makes them 

strong and vigorou If take y mother herself, invalual le 

to increase and maintain the ternal suy ply. J ae R baby is 
not thriving procure of this safe 1 to-day 


PRICES: ane Libel poe infants from ne to 
six months), 28 and 7/6. 


Pink Label for infants from six months), 
3/- and 86. 


THE WEST SURREY CENTRAL DAIRY CO., Ltd. 











ee. pt.24), GUILDFORD, SURREY. 














SEVEN PRIZE 


¢. BRANDAUER & Co, Lt, 


CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 










MEDALS. 


PENS. 


either series, 9d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWCATE STREET, LONDON 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 





ine Wearing qual ities : 
general excellence of 
Robinson & Cleaver's Irish : 
i wned, ; 
n the List 
Cc. a Tea 
Cloths, lettered in t 


r Glass : 
order and : 





Doz. 12/6 | 


20 xX 30in 


BELFAST. 


Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
Sample Box of 


siiaaaiaaiiaaaaaiiicaaniaaiiaieaes meine 
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Motherhood 
Benefits 


RITE to the Women’s 

Section of the “‘ British 
Dominions” for Free Booklet 
containing particulars of the 
new Motherhood Policy 
which provides (a) an income 
for life on reaching a certain 
age, (b) a sum payable at 
birth of each child up to five 
in number, (c) a sum payable 
in the event of death within 
one month of birth of a child. 


HE Booklet also contains 
particulars of other attrac- 
tive Insurances which have 
been specially devised to help 
all women, whether married 


or single. 
Address: 


WOMEN’S SECTION 


MANAGER: 


MRS. MARJORIE R. VERDEN, 


BRITISH SC DOM GONS 
79, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Head Office: British Dominions House, 
Royal Suan Avenue, London, E.C.3. 


ASSETS EXCEED £17,000,000 
PTTL ELLE EEE 
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Stoneleigh Abbey 


“The Quiver”’ 


Army of Helpers 


© All Nature with one voice, with one 


glory, is set 


to teach you reverence el life communicated 
to you from the Father of Spirit Phe song of birds 
and their plur e, tl cent of flowers, their colour, 


their very existet nnection with the 
mystery of that communicated life RuskIN, 


Y DEAR 


ago | 


time 
from the 
asking me to 
Schools 
a paragraph 


HELPERS,—Some 
received a letter 

Hon Leigh 
interest Tur OvIVER readers in the 
Mutual Aid Society. I wrote 
about it, 


Cordelia 


and as the result various schools 
and private people became interested in the 
scheme. But | feel | 


usefulness ; consequently, | 


to extend our 
tell 
you more about this admirable society. | 
twofold bene- 


want 


wish to 


had a direct example of it 


ficent influence the other day. e 
It was 
one of those dull, misty mornings of spring 


which 


I was staying in a country house. 


sometimes are transformed into a 
sunny day, but more often turn to drizzling 
rain. It was cosy in the lbrary, with 
the firelight dancing on the books and brass 
dog-grate. The two the 
7 and 16 reading in 
the depths of comfortable chairs ; another 
visitor, Miss haired, 
elderly lady, was knitting vigorously, and 
I was writing, 


Very 


daughters of 
house, aged 1 


were 


Smith, a grey brisk, 


The door opel ed, and our 
in, 

‘ Girls,”’ she said, 
You must not sit 


hostess came 


“you ought to go out. 


all the morning.” 


indoor 
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Conducted by 
Mrs. R. H. Lock 


“Oh, mother,” said the younger one, 
it’s such a bore to go out for a walk with- 
out an object. Now measles at 
the Hall, nothing 
and nowhere special to go, 
A walk without an object is like an 
egg without salt,’’ murmured the elder. 
Their ‘You’d think 
the whole world was made up of the Hall,”’ 
she said, turning to Miss Smith. ‘‘ You see, 
their bosom friends live there, and they do 
Now measles have put 


“a 


they've 
there’s special to do 
” 


mother laughed. 


everything together. 
a stop to that.” 

I'll find Miss 
Smith, folding up her knitting and putting 


you an object said 


it briskly and neatly into her bag. ‘‘ 1 was 
going out myself—collecting.”’ 
said the elder girl, sitting 
up alertly. “‘ What are collecting, 
Miss Smith ? ”’ 

Nature 
Mutual Aid 


never have a 


just 

‘ Collecting 
you 
the Schools 
answered. “‘ I 
for I 
ends to 


specimens for 
Society she 


dull country walk, am 


looking out for odds and 
the children 
I had pricked up my ears by 
that time, and | joined the circle. 
Yes, | that 
said. Now, Miss Smith, please explain it 
So Miss Smith told the how the 
Schools Mutual Aid Society establishes 
frigndly relations and_ interest 
town and country schools by the exchange 


always 
interest 
Ot course 


know all about work,”’ I 
others 


between 
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Of 
London chjldren cannot send any 


of letters and Nature study specimens 


course, 


Nature specimens, but they can give in- 
teresting accounts of museums and zoo 
logical gardens, and can send bulbs, curios 
etc. 

** As for the country children,’’ said Miss 
Smith, “‘ why, apart from flowers, they can 
send twigs of.trees, and buds, catkins, 
mosses, lichens, shells, seaweeds, cones, 
ferns, feathers picked up, holly, and eggs 


of birds 


It’s most interesting to make up a box 


obtained without robbing nests 


“Let’s go at once,’’ said the elder girl 
jumping up. I can show you where you 
can find all sorts of thing 

So we all sallied out, and we spent two 
delightful hours wandering about and col- 


lecting a splendid boxful of 
which we despatched in the 
East London I: 


carefully lled 


specimens, 
aiternoon to a 
school in 
had 
and other interestir 

As the village post 
office, through the sweet-scented 
of violet 


woods 


very specimen 


been labelled with its name 


¢ detai 
we took box to the 
spring air 
from 
I thought of Francis Thomp 


a gust 
the 


son's 


fragrance came to us 


lines : 


Look up, O 1 tals. and t portent heed, 
In every deed: 


Washed with new fire to the i liant birt! 
Reintegrated are the | ind ¢ th! 

rom sky to sod 

The world’s unfolded blossom of God!- 


A Visit to Stoneleizh Abbey 
the 





I was so struck by incident 


that I 


determined to ask Miss Leigh if I could 
have a chat with her, and on _ hearing 
that she would be glad to tell me more 
about the society, I journeyed to Kenil- 


worth to see her I was glad to find my- 


self in Warwickshire on a glorious autumn 
day A friend once again drove me through 
the leafy lanes, now a pomp of gold and 
copper and crimson, to Stoneleigh Abbey. 

In this historic spot Miss Leigh lives, and 
it was my privilege to see the Abbey unde 


her guidance after we had talked over the 


ss hool Mut ial Aid society So first of ll 


I will tell you many interesting points com- 
municated over the teacups by Mi Leigh 
ind then you shall share with mea impst 


lerfy 


treasure-house of 





mated with the Children’s Flower } 
which originated with Mi 
Mrs. 

Beard 


Arthur Sidgwick, of Oxford, Mis 


was on a visit to [| 


twenty-five years ago, and sl I le he 
first acquaintance with London element 
schools. I am able to give het W 


“ Coming from Oxford, that cit 


and gardens, the bareness « 

and the absence of anyt ‘ 
suggest the country st1 

I went back full of th 


ome of our 
beauty to these 


conveying 





town childr 


It was later on that the Brit Em 
Naturalist Association i ‘t] 
Schools Mutual Aid S 
w found that a i 
alre idy n bei ry the tw | 

In a report, lent to 1 ry ) I 


found the following ] 


a vivid picture of the i1 


Mutual Aid parcels. 


May Festival 


One evening last May the w 
infant school in a very 
Parents and manay: 
and listening to song 











the little people, who, prett 

sion, were holding t M 

was d rat wit 1 ft é 
where, and even strewi 

thoughts aw f the f 

room and its « y [ | 

little village in the Midlands, n 

spangled w ls 1 leafy | 

river flowing by the ancient 

school whence tl flowers 

the fifteen little v ‘ r 

collect for their town frien 

the y k in 

"4 that | 
I her M 

teat has just had tte 

1 ping that t 

be tra ed to a 

takir an int t 

hap} 

There is anothet to 1 work, f 

and very important o1 hi 
master of a school in Dorset rote that P 
t et f 1¢ } 1 
sir > t ( 
t t the oO \ 
st * in its true 7 
The society mak t 
‘no birds’ e: ( 1 } 

uch have | 
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r Pravest Sihoal Dorsal 
Mentetpal School, 





An Exhibit from a Dorset School 


A schoolmaster writes from a school in 
East London : 

We here in t town hool, where all the sur 
roundings are verv squelid and sordid, and where 
everything ts congested that it is dithcult to get 
even a real view of the sky, very greatly appreciate 
the Schools Mutual Aid. The pupils of a school at 
Bishop’s Stortford send us large parcels two or three 
times a year—perhaps bluebells, buttercups, daisies, 
wild roses, and autumn leave ind berries. We 

vecause the quantity is so 


value these very much, t 











large that we aré bled to give small bunches to 
each of 400 to children, and this is almost the 
onlv chance of these tinies having real live fresh 
flowers for then ves to keep tor their own and 
take home. Mrs ends a small box of flowers 
fairly regularly from early spring with its crocuses, 
daffodils, etc., to berric of autumn We value 
her little gifts \ > much because thew breathe of 
another world outside ours, and also because of the 
charming little notes w 1 accompany the gifts. 
A Soldier and the Flowers 

There was one incident—an echo of 
the war days—that appealed to me very 
much, and | give it in Mi Leigh’s own 
words 

A voung soldier, who had been at a Manchester 
school which « esponded wit it Dorset one, was 
quartered, in t irly days of the war, at a camp 
in the neighbourhood of the Dorset school. He 
wrote to ask the ead master Ww ther he might go 
over and see the place from which ‘ the beautiful 
flowers used to be sent.””. He was given a cordial 
invitation to visit the school, 1 afterwards the 
Master and his wife had for a week-end visit, 
just before his regimen the Front. He 
greatly enjoyed the little rest and change. 


Who will Help ? 


Miss Leigh told me that she i 
give up the hon. secretaryship of the Schools 
Mutual Aid, and Miss O. L. Cobb is con- 
tinuing the work. I heard from Miss Cobb 
on the matter, and she will be very glad to 
receive offers of help from Tr QvIVER 
readers and and 





obliged to 


from teachers in 


town 
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country schools. Please write direct to her 
for all information. Address, Miss O. L 
Cobb, Hon. Sec., Schools Mutual Aid Society, 
16, Morgan Road, Reading. Several of my 
readers are already valuable helpers, notably 
Mrs. Willday, who sends not only boxes of 
delightful specimens, but also mounts flowers 
and grasses on cards, and adds a suitable 
Her 
Leaders 


work is immensely 
of Girl Guides are 
begged to enlist the girls’ sympathies and 
interest. 1 am hoping that THE QuIVER 
will furnish a number of friends and helpers, 
both young and old, for the admirable work 
of the society. 


note or verse. 


appreciated. 


A Glimpse of Stoneleigh 


I have found so much to say about the 

work of the society that I have scarcely any 
space left for the glimpse of Stoneleigh Abbey 
that I promised to give my readers. Under 
the guidance of Miss Leigh, I wandered 
Abbey and revelled in the 
treasures it contains. The history of our 
unfolded itself from ‘‘ Domesday 
where the village of Stoneleigh first 
appears as “‘ Stanlei,’? onward to the days 
of Henry II., when the Abbey of ‘‘ Stonele ”’ 
was founded by a body of Cistercian monks. 
It was in the reign of Henry VIII., when 
the lesser monasteries were dissolved, that 
Stoneleigh passed into the hands of Sir 
Thomas Leigh, Lord Mayor of London at 
the coronation of Queen Elizabeth and 
ancestor of the present Lord Leigh 

The new buildings of the Abbey are in 
the Italian style, with stately gardens 
stretching down to the River Avon, but the 
special fascination of the Abbey consists in 





through the 


country 


Book,”’ 
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the portions of the old Abbey, unexpectedly 
revealed, glorious Norman arches and pillars, 
the ‘* brewhouse,” the old gate-house, and 
a room thought to be the ancient chapter- 
house. 

There is no space for me to dwell on the 
superb panelling, the wonderful chests and 
coffers both of English and Italian work- 
manship, the pictures, the 





“* four-posters,”’ 
and the many beautiful and curious things 
that go to make up the harmonious whole 
of Stoneleigh. But I think you will be 
pleased to have even a glimpse of the his- 
toric home where Miss Leigh, who has done 
so much to bring beauty into the lives of 
London children, spends her busy days. I 
hope that numbers of helpers will support 
Miss Cobb in and I beg Tue 
QUIVER readers to communicate direct with 
Miss Cobb, and not to send sporadic boxes 


her work, 


of Nature specimens to this office, as they 
cannot be dealt with here. 


Christmas Cards 





received at 
es of those who can 


No Christmas cards can be 
this office, but addre 
an be supplied. 


Golliwogs : a Suggestion 





I was very glad to have the following 
suggestion from an old Little Folks friend: 


Lock,—I have known you for years, 
r sin early days of 1 ¢ Folks, and so I 
venture to write and inquire whether your “ Rubbis! 
Bureau ”’ has ever had the idea of making golliwe 

t of the legs of worn-out stockings. It is a splen- 
] 


Deal 


evel 


2 Mrs. 
} 






nee the 


did ending tor them. Make Mr. Golly out of the 
good parts, and stuff him with bad ones. 
I am sending a hatskin under separate cover, and 
remain—Yours very truly, 
Dorotnea H, Morris 


Perhaps my readers can carry out this 


Wool Most Welcome 





All gifts of wool of any hue, text 
most welcome. My best 
to all who have sent contribution 


ure, or 
thanks 
] quote 


length are 


two welcome letters : 
Drar Mr Lock,—I am sending by same mail 
al el of wool left over from our War Work Party, 
1 trust it may be of some use WW ll the 








different branches of your work every succes 
very sincerely, 


s—Yours 
Jeannig H. Aitken 


(President, Grange U.F. Church Women's | 
Guild, Kilmar 

The second comes from Shef 

Dear Mapam,—Having seen i 

f Tne QOvIVER a request for odd wool f 
in invalid knitter, I send herewith a bundle of od 
ind ends, most of which are left over fror Soldiers 
Comforts Working Party held during the war, T} 
members are very pleased that the bits 1 be 
some use, and beg that Vou will a ept and distr 
them as you think best.—Your ir ’ 

Tue Hon, S ETARY 

Books Needed 

I receive request ; for book ind vet m 
books Magazine too ire vays wel- 
come. There are so many invalids to whom 
a book or a magazine means t] ne bright 
spot in a day of suffering. Moreover, tl 
Y.M.C.A. still distributes books t r men 


on service at home and abroad, and in many 


a lonely station the gift of books means 
relief of monotonous and d I I 

Books of all kinds, therefore, kind helper 
except ponderous dull volumes that are 


ot use or interest to no one, 


Gifts of All Kinds 





I was delighted with gifts of all | 





letters, etc., from: 
|, Mr. David K , M I 
I f, M Nort t , M | 
ttle War Workers” (Chellaston, | 
I I _ M KK. ¢ M 5. G 
H. Meldrum, M 1. ] 
M n, A. A. B., Miss S _M 
a § M Rose M | \ 
Pod Beaumont, I E. | | S 
lj N \ Reader « | 
b a H M I M 
Short, M und Mr M ; 
M M 1 Smith, M ( 
M \ Ar M \ \ 
M | 1. A , M M. | ( i I 
Ib 

Many 1 ut re hi oO xt 
mont] 

Will correspondents kind m their 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs., or 
Mi or any other title, in order to t ’ 
in sending an accurate acknowledg1 

Yours si v, 
BELLA SipNEY Woo! 


Mrs R. H. Li 
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Unusually Good Furniture! 


You've admired it in homes you have visited ? Furniture that 
harmonises with its surroundings—that is beautiful and serviceable 
as well—the kind, in fact, that you would like to own! Well, 
that is the kind you can own at once if you come to Smart's— 
designers of distinctive furniture. 














At either of the addresses given below you can see just such 
furniture, unusually good in design, and of unusually good quality. 
You can give your taste and judgment free and full scope amid 
the vast variety of styles, and the Home of your fancy may be an 
actual fact to-morrow! And it will cost less than you imagine. 


IT’S SO EASY! You just select what The little Booklet, ‘‘ Concerning Furni- 

you wish, have it delivered privately free of | ture,’’ explains fully Smart's Simple System 

charge, and arrange to pay for it a little at of furnishing out of income. Ask us to send 

a time—as it suits you. you a copy post free —or, better still, get one 
when you come to our Showrooms, 


mapts 














tee SMART: BROS-LTD 
— . 
= Head Depot—28, 29, 30 & 31 London Road, Elephant and Castle, S.E.1° = 
= STR ATFORD, E.15—1 CHISWICK, W.4.—118 and DERBY.—VictoriaBuilding = 
— gh Roa don R a = 
cROYD) Paes SoUTHEND. ONS: SEA, : soaumnene caer 
: 7 Groadway,and () ; Broad Street, and 13 H \| 
HAC KNEY, ‘E.8.—jo1 M ok Sarpy. Street, Bull Ring. ~ 
Cc I; 
win: LEDON, 8. W.19. MANCHESTER.— 7, rs nil } 
Bx “c - anc owe i. 
WOOLWICH. 2 — NORTHAMPTON, 27 A SHEFFIELD, — 101-103 The 
_ } S t e » Fe 
— HOLLOWAY, N.7 51 peingign Street. H He WOLVERHAMPTON, =| 
= ers | 13 Silver 5 ° Dudley Street, i= 
= — 
i = TH == Tc TaoaMi/TJmTwv/-— = Mh TKS ire 
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PALE 
COMPLEXIONS 


may be greatly IM- 
PROVED by just a 
touch of “[a-rola Rose 
Bloom,” which gives a 
perfectly natural tint to 
the cheeks. No ~ whe 7 
tell it _is artificial. 

gives THE BE SAUTY 

SPOT! Boxes 1/- 
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Guard your Complexion | 
from Winter’s Cold. | 


Uncertain wintry weather produces in 
most ladies a sense of anxiety for 
their complexions, but with La-rola’s 
assistance the skin and complexion can be 
made secure from all the ill effects of 


the keenest winter. 


BEETHAM'S 
by nourishing and stimulating t! the delicate 


skin tissues, enhances the resis sting powers 


of the skin, and enables it to withstand | 

exposure to frost, cold winds, etc. It effectually prevents and removes | 
all roughness, redness and chaps, and gives the natural glow of health | 
tothe complexion. The delicate fragrance of La-rola is most refresh- 
ing at all times. Keep a bottle in your bathroom and apply it night ml 
| 

| 











and morning, then you need never worry about your complexion ! 
In bottles, 1/3, 2/3, and 3/-, from all Chemists and Stores. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


ENGLAND. 


| 





















REARED ON NEAVE'S, 


Ne 


PREPARED with milk, according to direc- 








THE MOTHER MOTHERS will 
who loves her Baby find this unequalled 
and yet is unfor- for keeping _the 
tunately not able children’s hair in a 
to rear her infant clean and healthy 


at the breast cannot condition. 
go wrong if she 
follows the advice 
of doctors and 
mothers, based on 
a century's experi- instant 

ence, and feeds and is pleasant in use 

her baby on im 6d. and 1 « sizes of ali Chemists 








RANKIN & CO., Kilmarnock, — 
Estabi:shed over 100 years. 
es | ook WOOL WHITE 


AMAZING VALUES 
a ~ved for PRICE — 














: ‘ : Our Blanket 

tions, forms a Complete Diet for Infants, one. Tt hrough f 

Growing Children, Invalids and the Aged. t we are, cent 

A Doctor, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S.Ed., L. F.P.S.Gla Creases In cost gee 
etc. (Leeds). writes :—‘* Your Neave’s f vod is s wg at Summer FT Pes test a 
our youngster admirably, for which we are ve y wondertul value 110% ir beau 
thanktul. . She was not doing well on cow's milk tiftulS r-Grey | t t 1 really 
and water alo roth September, 1913 ni id e by 78 ins., 

“HINTS ABOUT BABY” seat free, SAMPLE for sid, } pric 19/3 each, p t fi e. 

ee ae , Money returned uf n atisfied 

~ JOSIAH R. ‘NEAVE & CO. Fordingbridge. 











| S. BARROW & GCO., Dect. 161: 
104 Victoria Street, London, ..S.W.1. 
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Condaucted 
COMPETITION EDITOR. 








An Essay—A Discussion—A School Story—Results of the 
December Competitions 


HAT great changes are bound to 
follow in the wake of every big war 
can hardly have been more amply 
demonstrated than during the past few 
months, not the least among these changes 
being in regard to present-day social life. 
Above all, it must have become obvious 
to most people what a far larger part the 


Church is taking in what one might term 
the “‘ recreative’”’ side of life than it has 
apparently done heretofore. I thought the 
latter in particular might provide an in- 
teresting subject upon which to ask my 


readers to write their views this month: 

he Church as a Vehicle of Social Life.’’ 
A prize of Ten Shillings for the seniors 
(over 18) and Book Prize for the juniors 
18 and under) will be awarded for the 
best ri plic 


A Discussion 
Fk kk 


Another obvious outcome of the war that 
has passed is the spread of unity among 
workers Thi professional and layman 
alike are joi forces with their fellow- 
workers with a view to maintaining, or may- 
be improving, the status of their calling. 
Whether this will be for the better or worse 
of the industrial population as a whole, 
time alone will tell. Meanwhile I should 
like my readers to dis the matter in 
these pag Trade Unions: their Merits 
and Defects.” Replies should embrace the 
Protessional 1 h as the working man. 
Prizes to the \ of One Pound will be 

warded fer the b st answers received 


49! 


Rules for Competitors 





1. All work must be original, and must be certified 
as such by the competitor. In the case of literary 
competitions work must be written on one side ol 
the paper only. 

2. Competitor’s name, age and address must be 
clearly written upon each entry—not enclosed on a 
separate sheet of paper. All loose pages must be 
pinned together. 

3. Pseudonyms are not allowed, and not more 
than one entry may be submitted by one competitor 
for each competition, 

4. No entry can be returned unless accompanied 
by a fully stamped and directed envelope large 

rough to contain tw. Brown paper and string, 
Wrappers, and stamps unacct mpanied by envelope 
are insufficient. 

5. All entries must be received at this office by 
March 23, 1920. They should be addressed: 
“*Competition Editor,” Tue Quiver, La Belle 
Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


A School Story 


March is the month in which I have to 
announce the next of our special story 





competitions. I should like you to make 
this a school story, the length of which 
must not exceed 2,000 words, and should 
reach the office not later than June 23 
next. Overseas readers will thus have an 
opportunity of taking part in this particular 
competition. The stories, of course, must 
be original, The prize in the senior division 
(over 18) will be one of Two Guineas, and 
in the junior division (18 and under) On 
Guinea. With the exception of the date 
of entry, the rules as printed above must 
be adhered to. 
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Results of the December Competitions 





Literary 
‘AN IpeAL Way oF SI DING CHRISTMAS 


By the time I came to read these essay 
of yours the festive season was well past 
and my only fear was that the matter I 
was about to feast my eyes upon might 
have the degrading effect of luring me 
back to the dissipations of Christmas revel 
But my fears were ungrounded—I might 
say ‘‘ unfortunately ’’—for the natural and 


possibly the truthful inference is that the 
essays were merely ‘“‘ lukewarm.” Not for 
one moment even did I feel a burning 


desire to glance into the reat day ”’ that 
had passed Vhis was unfortunate, I re- 
ippointin I had hoped 
my readers could lav claim to some amount 
of originality in their treatment of the sub 
, but I failed to find it, and even enthu- 
siasm itself did not appear to be so keen 
as one would have expected Has our country 


become ) yore Lic that the pirit of Christ 


It was somewhat dil ult in the senior 
livision to decide to whom fairly to award 
the prize; however, from the point of view 
ot interest merely it goes to GWENDOLEN 


LEIJONHUFVUD, whose essay is printed below, 
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How Tom smiles 


when he sees a 
cake made with 


BIRD'S Egg Substitute ! 
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‘*You see it’s this kind of cake that Tom likes best. 


So do I. 


Tom likes big slices, that is why Mother has 


large rich golden cakes made with Bird’s Egg Substitute. ”’ 


There is really no need for humdrum cakes and 


flavorless puddings nowadays. 


You can have the finest, and so easily made, 


with Bird’s Egg Substitute. It makes themcheaply, andit makes them good. 


S3irds 


Egg 


Substitute 


A spoonful of this golden powder mixed with the flour, transforms it into tasty 
nutritious cakes and puddings. Try the recipe for Lemon Cake in every tin or packet. 
In Packets and Tins with excellent and reliable recipes. 











INEXPENSIVE 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
CHURCHES, HALLS, 
SCHOOLS, 
BUNGALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
SANATORIA, COTTACES, 
CARACES, SHOOTING LODCES, etc, 


ALS ¥ TH# CHEAPEST AND BEST, 
ee, 1 t manutacturers: 


OUR BUILDINGS ARI 
Designs and Prices Fr 


ILUTFI 
Buy from the la 


F. D. COWIESON & CO., 
13 Charles Street, St. Rollox, Glasgow. 


Contractors to H.M, Govt., Admiralty, War Office, te 











DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
mich stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 























THE CHURCH ARMY 


ASKS 


HELP 


for 


POOR PILGRIMS TO BRITISH GRAVES 


in Flanders 


LIMBLESS AND DISCHARGED 
SERVICE MEN 


in Hostels 


SOLDIERS’ MOTHERLESS CHILDREN 


in Fresh Air Homes 


EX-SERVICE MEN 
WANTING EMPLOYMENT 


THE VERY POOR AND NEEDY 
and Other People Needing Aid 


teques crossed “* Barclays’, ale Church Army,” pay- 
"stat * : . ~ 
able to Prebendary Caritle, D.D., Hon, Chief Secretary 
eadguarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, Le 
ao 
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present may be a gi et setting tor 
the Christmas Day of ot 
” For so much depends on the weather and its very 
uncertainty till the Day of Days itself makes us 
welcome the traditional Christmas weather as the 
reatest factor in the enjoyment of the day. 

*'In my vision then I see—a bright, frosty morn, the 
sound white with a mantle of snow lying crisp 
under one’s feet; a “‘nip’’ in the air which stings 
me into bodily action, while the morn has_ been 
hered in by a gay peal of be Ils or bv our local band, 
now sadly depleted, alas! With hearts high with 
anticipation we descend to find 1 roaring log fire 
burning on the hearth and our place att ible covered 
with gifts and cards. Not that we are greedy. 
Xo; it is the same delicious feeling of uncertainty 
we had as, when small, we cr iwled down in the grey 


dawn to feel what Santa Claus had brought us in oui 

















stocking ! 

There would be 
far off, whither a n 
yur skates for a mornu pastime on the 
e, or, if a snowy day, hills at hand where on im- 
pl wised sledges we would gaily risk 
tumbles in the snow 
glad cries. Fami 

me with the deli 

s vet to be.’ 

The evening bet 


or pond not too 
repair with 





our necks, or 
ound with our 
would arrive 


it “The best 








rated all 
and cut 





ratios 
for the Christmas party. 
ir would come, and there 
time fare turkey, plum- 
to pl | 1 much 
Chri s tree with gifts 
much 1 tery by Fathet 
Christmas himself in red robe and white beard, 


undI fancy he would bear a resemblance to—myself ! 
And then a dance !—for this year it is allowed to 

ith to recapture mething of the pre-war spirit 
-and “frolic and fun, with all of its laughter and 
glee,” until at midnight chime we join hands and 
singing “ Auld Lang Syne,’’ we feel that at last 
ristmas Day has been a dream realised, and that 
Father Time and the Weather Clerk have granted 
sa perfect day from the 





OTe t 


ld ey vears, 
E. M. Ross (aged 17). 
Commended.—Joan Ged Mary Dickson Burnie, 
Jean Bolton, Beatr Elsie Wright, Hilda Tunbridge, 
Alfreda Lucas, Hilda Green, Annie Dix, Dorothy 
Hemingway, Marjorie Fox, Dorothy Hudson, Mary 
Flower, Connie Newton, Marjorie Brothwell, Rebecca 
Denniss, Ella Turner, Winnie Reading, Florence 
Doris Foster, ¢ Duke, Violet Brown, 
Hettie Johnson, Helen Thursfield, Vera Kathleen 
Mitchell, Margaret Isobel Leach, Gladys Wood. 
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Art Competition 
“Calendar for 1920’ 








Chere were some quite pleasing entries 
sent in for the art competition this 
and here and there was displayed a dis- 


tinct touch of originality. 


month, 


COMPETITION PAGES 





In the senior division the prize is awarded 
to GikLIeE Bupp, who hit upon quite a novel 
form of calendar, though the work on the 
whole called for rather more careful execu- 
tion 

}’REDA CLARKE’S entry came next in order 
of merit. From a pictorial point of view 
and the 
lettering quite good, but for its purpose the 


her painting was very effective, 


introduction of rather stronger colouring 
would probably have given a better result. 

A distinctly artistic effort was shown in 
the work sent in by Dorotuy LEADER Guy, 
but I am think that the final 


result was somewhat depreciated by an 
excessive 


inclined to 


amount of background, 


the whole an unbalanced effect. 


grey 
which gave 
Commended.—Freda Clarke, 


Kathleen Fryer, Ver 
\. MacGre; 


Dorothy Leader Guy, 
ra Wats n, Jrancis Hives, 
Ethel Bickley, Eva Bickley, 


[he junior prize has been awarded to 
NORMAN STEAD, who sent in a very care- 
fully executed design. The colouring was 
lettering and the 


whole was certainly well balanced. 


well chosen, the ood, 
LoRNA Rurrer-LEATHAM once again sent 
blend of colour- 
commendable. In the 
present had the detail of her 
painting received more careful treatment, 
would have been highly satis- 


in some good work. Het 
ing is always very 
nstance, 

the result 


factory. 
! 


lendar received from NELLIE JEN- 
1} 
1 


lls for some amount of notice. 


The ca 
KINSON also ¢ 


As a whole it was particularly dainty, much 


of the detail of which showed careful 
workmanship. The main figure, however, 
ippeared to be a_tritle wooden, more 


especially the hands and arms. 
MARGARET BRYAN carried Out a silhouette 
ssfully. The 


two 


very succe 
by the 


contrast 
figures on the 
background was naturally 


wrought 
orange 
most striking, 


black 


Highly Comp led, I i Rutter - Leatham, 
Nellie Jenkir , D. Margaret Bryan, Vera Furn 
eaux Harris, | Gedge, Shelagh Morris, Dolly 

lou | \l 3 i W. W. Small. 

Commend M \ | W er, Kathleen 

















Digestion, the Liver 


and the Skin 


HE intimate 
tube—which i 
—to the outer covering of 
is well known A notable histori 
is that of Napoleon the First 


the 
n inner lining 
the bod 


In 


relation of digestive 


really a 


tance 


who, while 


suffering from a periodic attack of itch 
following indigestio kicked one of hi 
generals, and almost laid hands on an 


ambassador during a savage outburst of 


temper! The part played by Napoleon’ 
skin troubles in his career forms quite inter 
esting reading in medical literature the 


al 
his 


in the 


ub- 


in the human s« 


man falls very low 


light of his rashne and 


sequent rashes, to say nothing of his intoler- 
ably rash speech and conduct. His skin 
troubles made him extremely irritable at 
times, and following a meal of highly sea. 


soned and indigestible food, hu 


It is an 


temper was 
historic fact 
Napoleon lost the battle of Leipzig 
he at but too well of 
stuffed with onion While he held 
the hollow of his hand, he 
victim to an insupportabl 


more than uncertain 
that 
because not wisely 
mutton 
all Europe in 


himself was a 


itch directly traceable to indiscretions in 
diet. Were he living to-day, he would un- 
doubtedly poss« ounder views on the 


subject of dieteti 
the reto 


, and everything pertain- 


ing 


Better Fashions in Eating 





In former years a gentleman was not keep 
ing up his reputation unl he made an 
unpleasant exhibition of himself in eatin 
and drinking ; to-day the tables are literally 
and figuratively turned, and the gentlemar 
at the table become is the p int im the 





field in his extreme simplicity and abstemi- 
ousne The late Win kdward set a 
notable example in this respect and broke 
away from the old health-destroying, gor 
mandising traditions by lin the course 
of his dinners to five, and the time spent 1 
consuming the ime to one hour 

The processes of digestion are highly com- 
plicated, and although a tremendous amount 
of work has been done in clearing up a field 
practically unexplored until recent years, 





A Useful Health Talk 
By 
Dr. Lillian Whitney 


much is still very obscur One thi 
certain, however—we hav | been 
habit of eating too much and tco rapi 
Were it not for the marvell t eran 
Nature and her extraordinary wil 
to help us over tight pli Wwe We 
cumb in greater numbers t wi 
digestive ills and skin trouble The bl 
is, Of course, the most Important ¢ 

the body, and the bl 

vated by the food we « 

breathe The blood in t 

body In order that fe 

verted into this life 

organs that perform the work of ¢ 
and assimilation must be 


The Value of Mastication 





During 


the past few 


of the entire civilised worl 


to dieteti 


ause of thi 


bec 


by Horace Fletcher in support of 

and salivating the food so t 

mouth that no necessit\ I f 
digestive tract except to 
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—the children were continually asking for “ pennies for Mackintosh’s, 


Take home weekly a “ family ” tin of this delicious, wholesome sweetmeat. 
find the children won’t eat a// the Mackintosh’s ! 





Sold by confectioner. everywhere in 4-lb. Family Tins and loose by weight. 


£ " 
Here’s what solved the problem “ For Mother » | 


N Ow I 


bring home weekly one of the popular “ family ” tins—and how eagerly they look 
forward to “ Mackintosh Day,” as they call it. I let them have as much as they like, 
for 1 know Mackintosh’s Toffee-de-Luxe is made from lots and lots of very good things. 


You’ll 
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| CURED MY HAIRY FACE AND 
ARMS FOR EVER, ROOT 
AND ALL. | 


Eradicated for Ever Hideous Hair Growths on Face and 
Arms after Electricity and Many Depilatories had Failed 


LET ME SEND YOU MY FREE HELP. | 


For years ‘- was in despa | 
fluot us Ha . lLhad a regular ts . 
11 ! Alter 


















































vering y ar s. 
secure t igh my a a ] 
Army, a ‘ I 
Reli » whi i 
known among t 
which is well know 
It was $o st I 
i ive th I 
+ . and I shall t 
Builds Sturdy Children information 
Mellin s Food rears delicate children es 
from birth onwards to sturdy growth, eae 
maintains the standard of health in " ame and address, st: 
thriv ing childrer Easily assimilated k is that you send me two | 
and h ghly nourishing, it is the only posting. wit! also send you ot 
: . Ad 
reliable subs titute for mother's milk. 
Recommended by doctors and nurses THI FREE cou 
for over fifty year 5 OW 
ce Sample and valual el e Mrs. HUDSON: 
1 How to Feed the Baby" to— instructions to cure Superfl Hair 
att \ - Tol '4 beau y secrets as nas you \ B 
MELLIN'S iD, LTD. ‘PECKHAM, Sten , , . Ol 
NE y N, g. 45, NO ¢ Jid . - 
LONDON, S.E.15. parva 9 
’ 
IMP ORTANT NOTE.—Mrs, Hu " 
rt) ty, and ts the widow of a promin 
can tu e her with entire confidence Add 
= na 
CONSU MPTION a st Tantei 
I Ol are sufi ge ir th pp Direct from the Makers. ' 
| os - - ring : : edly Light aay te for Ladies—.Medium for Cents. ’ 
11i¢ irable diseas« St nd t aay LO! a Free rns and Price " 
Sample or a larger supply, on the “ No cure, 8. A. NEWALL ‘& 80N a ept. LY.) Stornoway Scotland. 
no pay” principle, of the only remedy that 
er ) kn to cure * meses tic — 
has ever been known t ire Consumption THE LION LEADS IN CURING, 
in its advanced stages, and it has been proved ~ IT 18 NATURES REMEDY 
in the High Courts of Justice, King’s Bench BURGESS’ 
Division, to have cured many such cases. LION 
Full particulars post free on request Only 
| icu n juest j 
iddre OINTMENT 
Cures without lancing or cutting, 
CHARLES H. STEVENS, 204 Worple Road, the rf { - I - 
Wimbledon, London, 8.W.19. 9d., 1/3, 3), et 
en FE. BURGESS, 59 Gray's Inn Road, LONDON, W.C.1. 








V SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, 
Write for Bath Book, Bb 24, Post Free. 


J. FOOT & SON Ltd. (Dept. B 24), 171 New Bond St., London, W. 
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DIGESTION, 


THE LIVER AND THE SKIN 











stomach to handle, but 1t is, secondly, com- 
pletely insalivated—mixed with saliva 
which converts certain starches into certain 
sugars. Thirdly, the proc 
much time that all desire to bolt food and 
to gormandise vanishes under the restraint 
imposed by this method of literally ating 
by the clock; and, fourthly, there is no 
question but that holding liquids in the 
mouth and practising Fletcher’s teachings 
to the utmost tremendously stimulates the 
sustatory nerves, and results in a keener 





consumes so 


appreciation of flavours and aromas. Then, 
too, a certain amount of absorption possibly 
takes place through the urrounding tissues. 
It must be said for Fletcher that his ideas 
have accomplished a vast amount of good 
with those suffering from chronic indigestion 
and intestinal troubles, and a horde of other 
functional derangements caused by clogging 
up the system with an excess ol tuff that it 
can neither digest nor get md of. 


Between the Extremes 





Now in this respect Metchnikoff has also 
lone a great deal of good, although he 


has undoubtedly become obsessed with his 


theories and ideas, and is no longer given the 
respectful attention that his exalted attain- 
ments should rightfully confer upon him, 


Some day, perhay in the course of evolu- 
tion, we may come to his way of thinking, 
but just now we feel rather better off with our 
large intestinal tracts i situ, and living on 
the many and varied savours and gustatory 
delights Nature has so abundantly provided 


\ diet composed largely of sour milk may 


do very well for the savant who has prac- 
tically given up the hurry and rush of the 
outside world, and who lives in his labora- 
tory with his mind absorbed in high thoughts, 
while we who are grubbing along with mun- 


lane affairs require pretty thorough feeding 
In Order to ket p up our en le ictivities. 
Between the t hings of Fletcher and the 


scientific theori of Metchnikoff there is a 





happy medium, and that is to eat when 
hungry of such food appeal to one’s 
palate, which is al ys a pretty good guide, 
to chew one’s food sufficiently—Gladstone 
lade it a rule ¢ ive all meat thirty-two 
chews before swallowing ind not to glutton 
ise. When a man rises from the table and 


feels 

feels that he must unfasten the lower button 
of his Waistcoat, h 
Wisely, but too well. 


ell, he has eaten not 


495 


An Imoortant Organ 





By the lay mind the importance of the 
liver as an organ of digestion and assimila- 
tion is very little understood or appreciated ; 
and as for the pancreas, few know of its ex- 
istence, much less that the pancreatic fluid 
is essential to life. However, that is not to 
be wondered at, since the pancreas has been, 
and still is, an organ of mystery. The 
function of the liver is exceedingly complex. 
It is a storage house for a good deal of nour- 
ishment not immediately taken up by the 
system; it alters much of the pigment 
matter that enters the body, and changes it 
into material that is required by the system ; 
it takes up noxious and poisonous substances, 
and acts upon them with antitoxic effect, 
rendering them inert when possible. In 
short, it acts as a chemical furnace, or as 
an alembic, transforming and transmuting 
metals and poisons into substances that can 
be handled or eliminated. Since it has been 
proven that we can live without a stomach, 
but cannot exist without a liver, the enor- 
mous importance of this wonderful gland 
becomes apparent. 
worked, and unable to dispose of all the toxic 
substances passed into it, much of this 
material is thrown in its unaltered state into 
the blood ; furthermore, another and equally 
important function of the liver, that of 
manufacturing bile, is also interfered with, 
with decidedly deleterious effects upon 
digestion and the body economy. 


Of course, if it is over- 


How Beauty is Destroyed 





The hygiene of the liver should occupy 
more of our attention than it does, not only 
from the point of view of health, but from 
that of beauty also. For when this im- 
portant gland is out of order, it is very sure 
to show its condition in the colour and tex- 
ture of the skin, in the various blemishes 
commonly called liver spots, in blotches, 
discolorations, sallowness, even jaundiced 
—yellowish—eyes, and in countless other 
eraver disorders. Indeed, when this organ 
is not performing its manifold functions, 
there is more or less trouble going on 
throughout the whole system; not only 
the digestion, but the whole intestinal 
tract sufiers too. 

The very best treatment for an inactive 
liver is a purging, and it is mainly on 
account of their action in this respect that 
certain alkaline mineral waters have‘attaincd 
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so great a fame; in addition to increased 
activity of the intestines, the cir¢ ulation of 
the bile is enhanced by their use. Owing 
to the efficacy of the treatment at Carlsbad, 
the salt obtained fr« waters there has 
been in favour fo1 this 
salt can be artificially prepared as follow 


ym. the 


ountless years ; 


Potassium sulphate . é . I part 
Sodium chloride ‘ ° - 9 parts 
Sodium bicarbonate ‘ . 18 parts 
Dried sodium sulphate . 22 parts 

Mix and keep in closed glass bottles. 


poonful of this should be 


A heaping teasy 
taken in a glass of hot water 
stomach, usually half an hour before the 
meals, and more 


amount of 


on an ¢ mpty 


morning and the evenil 
frequently if possible ; or the 
salt may be lessened. 

Any well-known mineral water, such as 
Vichy or Kissingen 
the day to the exclusion of any other drink, 
will act with splendid benefit upon the liver 
and the intestinal tract. The idea is to 
flush the entire alimentary system with a 
daily alkaline bath; this must not be kept 
up indefinitely, but repeated every few 
days, Or pursued in moderation. Certain 
drugs or combinations of vegetable matter 
that have a direct action upon the liver are 


taken copiously during 


also extremely beneficial when such an action 
is called for. 


More Fruit Needed 


In case 





of torpor of 
should be regulated, 
of fruit and 


the liver, the diet 
and a large quantity 


greens ¢ 


aten, with less heavy 


food. Physicians are constantly preaching 
to parents the necessity of giving more fruit 


and a greater varicty of it to children. Of 
fruits, apples head the list. 
sweets, a bright, sweet-smelling apple will 
not only please the eye, but the nerves of 
smell and taste as wi 
invaluable. Appl 
after a thorough 
potash, 


In place ot 


ll, while the juices are 
hould be 


washing. 


eaten 
They contain 
and phosphoru 
The natural acid is invaluable for the gum 
teeth, stomach, and tines, 
germicidal character 


Taw 
soda, magnesia, 


int being of a 


; In rheumatism, and 





it 
, it ha 


Grapes also rank 


so-called growing pain 
helpful. 
antiseptic and disinfecting 
intestine 


been very 
high in their 
action upon the 


The 


known to 


properties of fruit jui are too we 
need repeating here, yet t 
imple measures are not appreciated bec 
they are so easy to obtain Take the ju 
of the lemon, for instance Its action ¢ 
the stomach and the liver is remarkal 


while externally, as a bl h for liver 
colorations, it is unrivalled rhe juice ¢ 
fleshy parts of cherri avoid the skins 
contain manganese, the Its of potas 
lime, iron, and more phos] th; 
any other fruit In warm climates wher 
pineapples can be procured in their de 
ciously ripe, juicy state, they form a val 
adjunct to the treatment of many diseas« 
of the entire alimentary t1 t because ¢ 
their peptogenic and digé prope 
the juice of the pineapple, well as of t 


lemon and the orange, is also germicidal ar 


antiseptic. 


The Value of F xercise 





Lack of exercise, esp¢ nt fr 
air, is frequently the cause of indigest 
and liver torpidity with consequent all 
ne and more seriou kin trouble The 
lungs, in pumping fresh air t yst 
and stale air out, act like 1 I 
up the fuel upon which the body 1 { 
Walking, with the avowed purpose ol 
haling deep draughts of fres! I 
form part of each day’s 1 I Pury 
ful breathing also gives all 1 abdot 
organs the best kind of ma ge. H 
back riding is especially benef lon ae 
of the motion or jolting it 

One must not forget that mill 
buttermilk constitute a‘ I 
functional disturbance ot 
more especially for that v ty ol 
tion known as fermentati \ nh ¢ 
usually in the intesti he altel 
milk are also wonderfully ef e bl 
for the skin, and when u external 


well as internally, soon bring 


gratifying improvement. 



























THE GREATEST SERIALOF THE YEAR 





A NEW LONG NOVEL 
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able ENTITLED 


= | “THE TOP OF THE 
WORLD” 


COMMENCES IN THE 











em : 

= Penny Magazine 
i. | (Enlarged to 48 pages, 2d.) 

ss ON SALE MARCH 8th 


Hone | THE FIRST WEEKLY TO PRESENT 
kan SO EXPENSIVE AND IMPORTANT 











ge A FEATURE 
> | ORDERAHEAD. THERE WILL BE A HUGE DEMAND 
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A SELECTION OF | af 
CASSELL’S | i 


| GARDENING 


BOOKS | 








Ready Shortly 


PRACTICAL AMATEUR 
GARDENING 
By H. H. TuHomas 
Populay Gardening). With Colour 
Frontispiece and 48 Half-tone 
Illustrations. Cloth, 8/- net. 


(Editor of 


ROUND THE YEAR 
IN THE GARDEN 


By H. H. THomas. New Edition 
ready shortly. With 8 Lumiere 
Colour Photographs by H. Essen- 
HIGH CorkE, F.R.P.S., F.R.H.S., 
and 32 pages of Illustrations. 
Cloth gilt, 8/- net. 


THE COMPLETE 
GARDENER 
By H. H. Tuomas. With Colour 
Frontispiece by C. E, Flower, 
and 128 Full-page Half-tone Plates. 
Cloth gilt, 17/6 net. 
* Contain Ray Maryan teed ope i le. 


THE BOOK OF HARDY 
FLOWERS 
By H. H. Tuoma 
Autochrome Plates by 


With 32 


H. Essen- 


HIGH CorkE, and 64 Half-tone 
Plates Cloth gilt, 17/6 net. 

A really excellent volume, -Th 
Garden. 


THE GARDEN AT 
HOME 
By H. H. Tuomas 
Lumiére Plates by H. E 


With 12 
SSENHIGH 


Corke, and 96 Half-tone Illus- 
trations from Photographs 
Cloth gilt, 8/- net. 


Send P.C. for detailed Prospec 


ng specim 


secoe XG, eg 


x4 


n 


@ CASSELL & CO., LIMITED, La Belle Sauvage, London, 


THE ROSE BOOK 
By H. H. Tuomas and Wa tter 
EasLea, With 8 Lumiére Photo- 
graphs in Colour by H,. Essen- 
HIGH CorKeE, and 64 Half-tone 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 8/. net 


A mplete guide for amat 
growers 


ROCK GARDENING 
FOR AMATEURS 


By H. H. Tuomas Wit 12 

Lumiére Plates by H. E 

CorkeE, and 64 pages of IIlustra- 

tions. Cloth gilt, 8 - 1 
The simple 


t and most beautif 
1 this fa t 


cinating 


GARDENING 
HANDBOOKS 
A series of 21 Useful Manuals 
all classes of Horti 
By H. H. Tuomas (Editor f 
Popular Gardening). Fully Illus- 
trated throughout 
Paper Covers, 1/6 1 
Two New Vols. 
The Garden Month by Month 
Garden Handbook 
for Beginners 


Write for Complete List. 


A popular new Ninepenny Series, 
edited by H. H. Tuomas (Editor 


of Popular Gardening) 

assisting Allotment Holders, Smal 
holders etc., to obtain pecia 
information at a glance I 


profusely illustrated. 
Paper boards, 9d. each net 
New Volumes 
Climbing Roses 
Pansies and Violas 


Write for Complete List 


tus of CASSELL'S GARDENING BOOKS 


fra ns, etc, 
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CASSELL’S POPULAR FICTION 







Ci 
#% A PLACE IN THE WORLD 


ly J. HASTINGS TURNER 


The story of ‘a tiny world knocking out God knows 
what results from the flint and steel of its personalities ” — 
7s. 6d. of a Russian widow who just plays with fire all along the 
net. line, and of the Rev. John, who manages to serve God 
and his parishioners with equal faithfulness—though he 
finds it a hefty yet humoursome task. 













Still in Great Demand 








THE PAGODA TREE (2nd imp.) 


M. CROKER 


STAR OF INDIA 
ALICE PERRIN 


THE TIDAL WAVE 


ETHEL M. DELL 









THE VELDT TRAIL (3rd imp.) 
GERTRUDE PAGE 
MRS. MARDEN (3rd imp.) 


ROBERT HICHENS 
SHEEPSKINS AND GREY RUSSET 


E. ‘TEMPLE THURSTON 


Of all Booksellers and Libraries. 7s. net each. 






| hose who (miled 


A diversified set of stories, in which the author 
3 7s. 6d. net 
proves his talent in the art of short story 
writing. Altogether a very entertaining book, Oy aki 
which will undoubtedly enhance Mr. Gibbon's Booksellers 
reputation and Libr ‘aries, 


Cassell & Co., Ltde 
London, E.C.4 


Of} 


Co., Ltd., London 





SSS! &@&@& 


Rere EVa Gibb. 


Cassell & 
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GRY GYAYe 
BOQ) 


If you have a garden 


read 


GFRIOC 























fe) 
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ro 0 enin s 

and The Gardener < 

@@®@@™aH®) The Paper for Amateurs © 22 G9@) 
@ c 

eS 

Because:— It is written by Experts for Amateurs. SS 
3 It is simple, practical and seasonable. @ 

+ It is splendidly illustrated and containsa & 

) Ned 
>) ' ied a. ‘ 
ce) Prize Competition. Every Friday, 2d. = 
a) @ 
§} ; - — a 
> Of all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or specimen copy post free 2}d. from a 
@) CASSELL & CO. Lid. La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. S 
es eels —_ tal _8 
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“STARTING A TOYMAKING BUSINESS” (p. 46) 

Do you want to 

SAVE money by 

doing all your 
own repairs ? 





Do you want to 
MAKE money by 
sct making useful 
= SoS ES | pao F oo ae things for your 
arena = ¢ Recess home? 











va Do you want ab- 
| Vom nef \ ‘\ sorbing mechanical 
| | ‘\ hobbies ? 


| Yes? Then read 


= an == | “WORK” 


Twopence Weekly 
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le 
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LEMAK 


_ Safety Razor 


COMBINATION 


Om PLETE 


MACHINE TROPPER 
WITH VELVET HIDE 


15/- 5/6 


AFETY RAZOR CO. 56 KINGSWAY, LONDON 
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